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BY MRS. BARR, AUTHOR OF ‘*CLUNY MACPHERSON. 
CHAPTER III.—ASSYNT AND GRACE CAMERON. 4 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The’mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart whose softness harmonised the whole 


THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS 
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AFTER THOUGHTS. 


. the feast comes the reckoning, and 
{\ unfortunately none of the revellers in this 

case had calculated beforehand the cost of 
their entertainment. Fraser was counting it, with 
a very grim face, as he and Hector went silently 































down the mountain. But by 
the time they had reached the 
strath, and could converse, he § 
had accepted the bill, and made 
up his mind to pay it as cheer- 
fully as possible. 
““Onyway we had a gran’ time yes- 
treen, Hector,” he said, with a sup- 
pressed chuckle, ‘and I’m no grudg- 
ing the payment of it—just ance in 
a lifetime. If Deacon Davie Strang 
could. hae seen me! He wad ca’ a ‘ 
kirk session, if, indeed, he believed his ain PS 
een!” é 
“Yes, we had a grand time, Fraser; “ 
and when Allister played ‘Carle now the 
king’s come!’ I could scarcely keep my 
dirk in my belt.” 
‘A’ of us forgot we were sworn Whig- 


‘ os 
-* 


gers. Iam glad the Stuarts are o’er the 

water, but what if they should come back, : 

Hector ?” ‘ 
“We should e’en pin on the white ‘i 

cockade and cry ‘Claymore!’ for Char- Y 

lie!” 


‘‘ But why are we talking inthis daft- 
like way? It is anent money and sheriff’s 
doings we ought to be caring this morn- 
ing, for, to tell you the truth, I dinna see 
our way clearly out of this writ-burning busi- 
ness.” ; 
“‘But you can go and pay the bill, and you need § 
not know anything about the burning.” : 


177 
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“I’m no the lad to tell on mysel’, and they'll 
hae to prove the personality o’ Angus and Ewen, 
and to do that they'll hae to put eyes on them 
again. There are few laws Andrew Fraser canna 
find a way through; but I’m feared, I’m feared, 
Hector lad, that there is no way to avoid expenses. 
Just bills I’m aye for paying, but expenses on them 
is anither kind o’ thing. However, I shall do my 
best, and you must speak wi’ the laird about thac 
MacGunns and their land.” 

“They want really to go to Canada ?” 

*“’*Deed do they. They are daftto go. There 
is naebody to fight wi’ here now, and they hae 
heard tell o’ the big woods full o’ game and 
Indians. It’s the Indians that pleases them, nae 
doubt o’ that. There will be some braw fights 
atween them, if they only get there.” 

* “And the Sinclairs will buy the land from 
us?” 

“That will they, and glad to do it; they are 
‘ getting folk,’ thae Sinclairs.” 

** And with this money you propose—” 

“To send the MacGunns where they want to go, 
and help the MacAllisters to start as drovers and 
fishers. Why does your father want a big ‘tail’ 
after him now? He cannot take eight hundred 
men and go into Moray’s land or Argyle’s land, 
and drive hame cattle and wheat for them in these 
times. He can’t pick a quarrel now wi’ a neigh- 
bour that has aught he wants, and then go and 
harry him out o’ it. Thae days are gane for ever. 
The men themsels are tired of doing nothing, 
and having nothing they’ll be glad to pick up their 
own living, and you'll gie them a start.” 

“ T will say all this to my father, perhaps he may 
listen.” 

““Whiles he will listen, and then whiles he 
won’t listen, but keep aye at it. Facts are stub- 
born things, and they will win a hearing, sooner 
or later. Now you may gang back; my pony has 
warmed to his work, and I’ll mak him show his 
best shoes to-day.” 

** You will send us word as soon as possible ?” 

“You will hear from me afore long, and my 
advice is, till you do so, keep Angus where he 
can neither be seen nor heard of.” 

How to do this thing was now the subject of 
Hector’s anxious deliberation, as he took the 
homeward road again. There was no use in try- 
ing to alarm Angus; danger of any kind had an 
irresistible charm to the lad, and he was so con- 
trary that it was impossible to tell whether he 
would oppose or accept any proposition. Natu- 
rally Hector’s thoughts reverted to the strange 
woman, who, on the previous evening, had spoken 
so confidently of helping Angus if he was in 
danger. Obviously it would be wise to apply to 
her, and Hector rather liked the alternative; for 
she was wendrously lovely, and he quite lost the 
thread of his thoughts as he tried to recall the 
clear, pale, oval face, and the clear, dark eyes 
lighting it up. 

Just at this point in his reverie he reached the 
little plateau where he had seen her, and there, 
to his amazement, he found his father, who was 
walking under the trees with two strange men, 
and Angus, who was sitting on the grass, beside 











the very woman whose beauty he had been 
dreaming about. 

For a moment he thought of avoiding the party, 
but Hector’s nature was thoroughly straightfor- 
ward, and finding no good reason for such a 
course, he went forward to meet the laird. There 
was a soft and pleasant expression on his face, 
and he was talking almost confidentially to the 
men who walked one on each side of him. They 
were men of very unusual appearance, and Hector 
did not wonder that Fraser should remember 
them for more than twenty years, and feel anxious 
as to their good or bad feelings towards the Mac- 
Allister. 

They were not gentlemen in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but they wore good clothes, and had 
that unmistakable air of being quite at ease 
about money which can never be assumed nor 
mistaken. Their whole appearance was rather 
that of foreigners; no Scot or Englishman ever 
had such flashing eyes, such lithe forms, such 
bronze skins. Their manners also had the per- 
fect freedom and ease and indifference of men 
who “serve not.” 

For a moment the laird looked slightly embar- 
rassed by Hector’s approach, but only for a 
moment. ‘This is my eldest son, Laird Hector,” 
he said, proudly; ‘“‘and Hector, these gentlemen 
are two very dear and near friends of mine— 
Jasper and Carruple Gordon.” 

Both men raised their bonnets courteously to 
Hector, and one of them answered with a know- 
ing smile, ‘I have seen young MacAllister before, 
and he will remember me if he will think of the 
Grassmarket in Edinburgh.” 

“Why, yes, certainly; you are the—the—” 

‘‘The gypsy who prevented you throwing away 
two hundred pounds on g worthless horse.” 

** And who sold me ‘ Roderick’ ?” 

The man nodded pleasantly as he said, “A fine 
horse, laird. Such a one to bend his knees and 
tuck his haunches in! He has an eye like a 
hawk and a foot like a stag! Bone, blood, wind, 
speed, bottom, and can jump everything right 
and left! Will you sell him again?” 

“* Not for gold.” 

“Good! Never keep a horse you don’t like, 
and never part with one that suits you.” 

‘Will you come up to the castle and see him 
again ?” 

‘‘No; I won’t trust myself. I should want him 
if 1 saw him. You may happen to trust a cat with 
cream, but never trust the Romany lad with a fine 
horse.” 

Then Carruple Gordon and MacAllister joined 
them, and the latter said, rather wearily, ‘‘ Come, 
Hector, let us back to Strathleven. Iam not used 
to dancing all night, and our friends are going to 
the camp of their people af Duchally.” 

Hector was very anxious that Angus should 
accompany them, for he wished to talk with him 
regarding the position he was in and the penalties 
he had incurred; but Angus insisted on remaining 
with his new-found friends, and there was some- 
thing so charmingly wilful about the handsome 
youth, that, as usual, he was permitted to follow 
his inclinations. The laird, indeed, looked du 
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biously at him, for it was easy to see that Angus 
was thoroughly under the spell of the beautiful 
Isabel Gordon ; but almost immediately his face 
softened, and with a sigh he turned away and 
walked thoughtfully up the mountain. 

Towards the top of the ascent he leaned heavily 
on his son’s shoulder, and said he was tired. ‘I 
hae had a hard week, Hector, what wi’ knocking 
about the forest, leaping bogs, and climbing hills, 
no to speak o’ the anger, and the anxiety, and the 
dancing last night. Then the meeting o’ this 
morning! It’s the heart holds up the body, lad, 
and my heart is wearifu’ and sorrowfu’ this 
morning.” 

** Tf it is this Perth business, father—” 

“It is nothing of the sort, son Hector. Doyou 
think I would let the tear fall for a’ the men folk 
in Scotland ?” 

And Hector saw with surprise and concern that 
his father’s clear blue eyes were heavy with tears 
that he found it impossible to repress. 

A woman might then have said those gentle, 
cooing, comforting words which men love to listen 
to from them; but Hector could not offer sym- 
pathy of this kind. He only leaned silently over 
the castle wall beside his father, and waited with 
a watchful patience for the first opportunity to fall 
into whatever mood the laird himself would 
choose. 

And he was too impulsive to be long silent, 
though his first words were a sort of apology. “It 
is long, long since I buried this sorrow,” he said, 
‘“‘and I never thought to weep about it again ; but 
the sight o’ yonder men and of that bonnie lassie 
—did you notice her, Hector?” 

‘“*T did, father.” 

‘**Who does she put you in mind of ?” 

“* My mother.” 

‘* But she is not half so beautiful as your mother 
was. Come wi’ me, son Hector, and I'll prove 
that to you.” 

So Hector followed his father up the wide 
oaken stairs of the castle, to the closed door, that 
had been from his bairnhood such a gate of tears, 
and love, and pity to him. Possibly the laird had 
passed beyond it much more frequently than his 
household suspected, for the key turned easily, 
and there was little of that forlorn, deathlike 
atmosphere which always clings to rooms abso- 
lutely closed and deserted. 

He turned back the shutters, and the pleasant 
sunshine flooded the pretty chamber. That 
nameless charm which a woman’s clothing and 
pretty trifles give to any apartment was the special 
interest of this room. A robe of changeable silk 
lay across a chair, a pair of tiny scarlet slippers 
stood at the foot of the bed, ribbons, a satin 
kerchief, a bit of needlework, some jewellery, and 
a pair of gloves were the first objects Hector saw 
on entering the room. 

Its main treasure was, however, a fine picture, 
a picture of a dense forest scene, and a beautiful 
woman standing clearly out from its green depths. 
The face was well remembered by Hector. It 
had bent to kiss him often; and those small 
shapely hands! he almost felt again their light, 
caressing, lingering touch. Both men looked at 





it silently; there semed to be no words fitting 
until tears had washed away the silent reserve of 
years. 

“You are a man now, Hector, and maybe you 
can understand how dearly I loved that woman ?” 

“*T think I can, father. Iam sure I loved her. 
I can remember yet how I wept after she left us. 
I have never forgotten my mother. I have seen 
no other woman half so good and beautiful.” 

“And yet she was not your mother, Hector, 
though she loved you, and did well a mother’s 
part by you.” 

‘“* Ah, dear father! do not tell me that. You 
rob me of the sweetest memory I have.” 

“Nay, nay, you may keep the memory, you 
knew no other mother, for the one who gave you 
birth died ere you could know her. She was a 
Gordon also, Hector, but no a gypsy Gordon. 
She was a gran’ lady, ain sister to the duke, and 
folks said the MacAllister did a great thing when 
he won her. Bonnie and good she was, and I 
loved her—after a kind. 

“But we were not long married ere she died, 
and some matters about her dowry took me the 
next summer to see her kin at Gordon Castle. 
One day something happened that made me 
angry enough wi’ my noble brother-in-law, and 
maybe I was in one of my vera warst tempers 
riding that night through Gordon woods. 

““When I came toa certain place in the road 
my horse wouldna pass it. There was nothing 
that I could see or hear to cause his terror, and 
after trying words in vain I struck him blindly 
and madly. Suddenly some one seized my arm, 
and in eager, passionate tones said, ‘ Do not strike 
the poor creature because he sees, where you are 
blind !’ 

‘“‘ Before I could speak or rally from my amaze- 
ment, I saw the loveliest woman standing by the 
trembling brute’s head, soothing and talking to 
him. What she said I could not understand, but 
she stroked and petted him until I declare to you, 
Hector, I believe he was sobbing like a child. 
Queer words they were, but the horse understood 
them, and I knew after that they were in the 
Romany tongue. 

‘‘T was that ashamed o’ myself, and that aston- 
ished at the girl’s beauty, that I submitted to her 
directions at once, and took the creature home 
another way. That was the beginning, Hector, 
and she soon loved me so well that she gave up 
her own life and people and I made her my wife. 
She was not clever, nor rich, nor a born lady, but 
she was a sweet, loving woman, and her smile, or 
her touch, or just the rustle of her gown, was a 
happiness to me.” 

“And the men you were talking with to-day 
were her brothers ?” 

“They were her brothers.” 

** And Isabel ?” 

“Is Carruple Gordon’s daughter.” 

‘*Our own cousin ?” 

‘‘She is cousin to Angus. Now you see how 
the dear lad comes by his wild, reckless, roving 
nature.” 

‘“‘ And his great beauty also.” 

“Yes, beauty is his birthright.” 
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“Suppose he should fall in love with Isabel, 
what then, my father ?” 

‘“*He must marry her. We needna look to mar- 
riage to noble us. We may wed wherever our 
hearts list; the MacAllisters are great enough to 
lift the lass they love to their own level. Angus’s 
mother had noble Romany blood in her veins; 
they thought it as good as Highland blood; I 
would like to hear any one say it isn’t. The 
Gordons didna approve o’ me taking her to wife 
in place o’ a lady o’ their ain great house, and we 
had words about it, but there was never a Gordon 
o’ them that should tell the chief o’ MacAllister 
what woman he should marry.” 

“Father, you have spoken of this matter in a 
good time, for I have something to say to you 
about the lad so dear to both of us.” 

Then Hector went carefully over the fears of 
Fraser regarding the position in which Angus had 
placed himself by his high-handed contempt of 
the law; and finding the laird easily alarmed, and 
disposed to be anxious about his younger son, he 
gradually led the conversation to the advantages 
of a union between Angus and Grace Cameron. 

But the laird did not look at the matter as 
Hector did. ‘‘ Angus,” he said, “‘ would indeed 
have no land and but little money, but he could 
live by his sword, as many a man of his race 
had done; and as for marrying the girl he 
didna like for her tocher, or leaving the one he 
did like because she had no tocher, that was a 
thing the MacAllisters had never done, and never 
would do, please the Power above them all.” 

Upon the whole, the conversation was not 
satisfactory as it regarded Angus, nor in any sub- 
sequent one was Hector able greatly to influence 
his father, either in respect to his brother or the 
clansmen. The laird was very averse to meeting 
trouble, and he thought that when he heard from 
Fraser it would be time enough to take so dis- 
tasteful a subject into consideration. 

And day after day passed and there was no 
word. Angus was dreaming them away in the 
little camp in the fir wood, or else he was absent 
on short mysterious journeys with one or other of 
his gypsy uncles, and it was evident that he was 
completely under the spell of Isabel Gordon’s 
great beauty. 

At length, in the warm days of August, a mes- 
senger came from Fraser with very perplexing 
news. He had hitherto failed in staying the civil 
process already commenced against the chief of 
the MacAllister clan, and a warrant had been 
issued for the arrest of Laird Angus MacAllister 
and of Ewen MacAllister as the suspected perpe- 
trators of the robbery and outrage on the king’s 
messengers. 

In a private letter to Hector, Fraser held out 
one hope, and he begged that in such an ex- 
tremity ‘‘ pride might be put to the wa’.” He had 
found out that John Cameron, of Assynt, was the 
power behind the Perth directors. “And you 
must just gang your ways and ‘whilliwha’ this new 
laird, Hector. Say that you hae to bow and beck 
a bit, a man’s bonnet in his hand never did him 
harm, and you ken weel I must trust to you in 
this matter, for the MacAllister will neither do 





what I think right, nor tak what he thinks 
wrong.” 

MacAllister took the situation indeed with real 
or with affected indifference. ‘‘I have fixed my 
plans,” he said, “‘ and I am going to Golspie Linn 
to catch grilse. They are in prime season now, 
and some o’ Clan Chattan have trysted me there. 
It’s no likely that [ll disappoint a party o’ High- 
land gentlemen for a wheen, peddling, pettifogging 
writer bodies. No; I’m in my ain country, and 
they that come seeking me there without any 
invite will just come at their ain risk and charge.” 

“But Angus, father, Angus! What is to be 
done with him? Fraser says that there are plenty 
in Perth who call what he has done treason against 
King George.” 

“‘ That for King George!” said the old chief, 
snapping his fingers in a passion of defiance; 
“and dinna ye fret about Angus. They'll hae to 
catch the lad afore they can do aught to him, and 
I wish them joy o’ their chase after Angus Mac- 
Allister !” 

‘Father, I entreat you don’t encourage Angus 
in defying the law any further; the day of reckon- 
ing is sure to come sooner or later.” 

**Much obliged to you, Maister Hector Mac- 
Allister for your civil advice,” answered the laird, 
in a furious temper; ‘if Angus has done aught 
against the law he did it in my behalf. Tl never 
be the one to ask him bend his head to either 
king or kaiser. If wrang he has done he’ll stand 
by the wrang, and I'll stand byhim. Yes will I, 
though the heavens fall for it!” 

The last words were uttered with an intonation 
and force that forbade any replyto them. Hector 
went silently and wrathfully away, and the laird, 
after a promiscuous abuse of laws and law-makers, 
new times and new-fangled gentlemen, called for 
his gillies in a voice which brought them very 

romptly around him. 

‘You'll all o’ ye meet me in Glen Linn within 
four hours. You'll forget naething we may want 
for two, and maybe four weeks’ stay. Weare going 
to meet gentlemen, and you'll see I hae a proper 
tail after me, pipers, and henchmen, and a’.” 

Then he went to his desk, put some gold in his 
sporran, and walked rapidly down the hill towards 
the fir wood. Hector was too angry to attempt to 
stop him again; he had not the least hope in any 
further reasoning, and he knew that he was going 
to warn Angus. Equally sure was he that nothing 
he could now say would have any effect upon the 
unruly youth ; he would take his own way, and be 
aided and abetted in it both by his father and his 
gypsy kinsmen. 

The embassy Fraser had set Hector was a bit- 
terly mortifying one to the proud young Highland 
chief. To make Cameron’s acquaintance through 
asking a favour of him—to confess his father’s 
pecuniary embarrassments—to make apologies for 
his brave handsome brother—to be either denied 
his request or to be put under an obligation— 
every light in which Hector regarded his mission 
was painful and humiliating. 

‘I shall acknowledge the debt and ask thé 
favour concerning Angus. If I succeed, that will 
be well enough, and if not, no harm is done save 
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to my own pride, and—I’!1 promise it full payment 
if Cameron runs in debt to me that way. Yes; I 
should pay a claim of that kind, I feel I should, to 
—the—last—tittle!” His face was dark and 
angry even at the supposition, and it was easy to 
see that the education and polish of modern life 
might, under certain circumstances, be quite un- 
able to control his inherited nature. 

He dressed himself for his visit to Assynt with 
an unusual care, for he had lived enough in 
fashionable life to be aware of the importance 
attached to a good appearance. Few of his 
countrymen were good horsemen, but Hector was 
an exception to this rule, and as the road, after 
the mountain descent, was practicable for such a 
mode of travel, he determined to adopt it. 

Assynt Castle was about ten miles distant, but 
the days were long, and even if Cameron should 
be so inhospitable as not to offer him a night’s 
rest he could return to Strathleven without any 
effort. So he ordered his gilly to lead his horse 
down the mountain and wait for him in the 
clachan below, for he had an eager desire to see 
the laird and Angus again, and he expected to 
find them in the fir wood; but when he arrived 
there the ashes of the extinguished camp-fire 
were all that was left of the late happy party. Of 
neither his father nor his brother, nor the Gordons, 
was there a single token. 

He was so anxious and disappointed that even 
the ride through the cool glens, and over the 
smooth hard sands of the seashore, failed to 
restore his spirits. He knew the situation of 
Assynt Castle, though he had not been there for 
many years, and as its grey, square walls came in 
sight he began to recall its grim aspect, and the 
bare old courtyard, in which so many wild gather- 
ings and fierce fights had taken place. 

For a moment a shadow of regret for the old 
times crossed Hectors mind. ‘ Thirty years 
ago,” he thought, ‘‘any MacAllister would have 
shamed to go the road I take to-day. They 
would have asked no man’s favour, and sorted the 
law with their own hand. I wish—no, no; what 
am I saying? Any man can fight; there are 
nobler things than dirks and brute force.” And 
yet the shadow of regret remained, for though 
reason may assure it often fails to comfort. 

How great a change was slowly stealing into 
the Highlands, Assynt, under its new Lowland 
master, showed him that hour. The great bare 
court had become a wondrous garden. Beds of 
August lilies, of heliotrope, and geraniums filled 
the senses with beauty and perfume. “This is 
better than the shouting of men and the clash of 
broadswords; yes, z¢ 2s better,’ he said, with a 
positiveness that still had a shade of sorrow in it, 
and then he dismounted, for he had reached the 
-entrance to the castle, and a groom stood waiting 
to take his horse. 

Anxious as he was, Hector still noticed with 
Satisfaction that the fine old hall had been re- 
furnished in excellent taste. The old Assynt 
trophies of battle, the battered shields, and glo- 
rious flags of hard-won fields, still adorned the 
walls, though they were artistically blended with 
fine paintings of chase and war. The heavy 





oaken furniture, the soft mats, and the stand of 
gorgeous flowers were no incongruities in the 
young laird’s eyes. He had not studied epochs 
with regard to household matters, and they plea- 
santly united the romance of the past with the 
comfort and elegance of modern taste. 

He had scarcely time to notice these things 
when he saw Cameron coming to meet him. 
Generally Hector was deferentially polite and 
non-asserting with men older than himself, 
but he was conscious that in approaching the 
master of Assynt he unavoidably carried himself 
with a hauteur very much at variance with his 
nature. The mood was perhaps the natural one 
of a proud spirit resenting an office it disliked, or 
it might be the armour of one who enters a con- 
flict of which it knew none of the conditions. 

Cameron met him with outstretched hand and 
a very pleasant warmth of manner. ‘MacdAllister, 
I am glad to see you. I know you by sight and 
by reputation, and I am glad, very glad, to shake 


’ your hand, laird.” 


‘‘Cameron, I am sorry that it is a selfish rather 
than a courteous reason which has brought me to 
Assynt. I am come to ask a favour of you.” 

‘All the same, you are welcome, laird; the 
more welcome if I can do anything to pleasure 
you.” 

But Hector saw that in spite of the fair words 
the old merchant’s face settled into cautious 
curves, and he determined to state his business at 
once, before the new laird wasted compliments 
which -he might afterwards regret. So without 
preface he entered at once into the particulars of 
his father’s trouble with the Perth Bank, and 
Angus’s boyish, ill-advised interference with the 
messengers of the law. 

Cameron listened carefully to Hector’s story. 
He never interrupted it by question or remark, 
and when it was finished sat silent and thoughtful 
for some moments. Indeed, Hector’s temper was 
rapidly rising, and he was on the point of ab- 
ruptly terminating the interview, when Cameron’s 
face cleared like a flash of light, and he said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, MacAllister, Pll take a short 
session with myself concerning these matters. I 
am not prepared to speak now. We will have 
something to eat and drink, and you shail go to 
your room and rest; after dinner I will tell you 
what can be done.” 

‘“* At your time, Cameron; I can find my way to 
Strathleven as well by night as by day.” 

“No need to ride at night. You say the laird 
and your brother are gone to Golspie; you have 
no company at Strathleven, and I have none at 
Assynt ; we may as well make the best of each 
other for a few days, I think.” 

But Hector, in spite of Cameron’s courtesy, 
knew that his stay must depend on the answer to 
his request. If it was refused he should leave 
Assynt at once; and even if it was granted, he 
was afraid that the sense of obligation would be a 
strain on his good temper which he would not 
care to push too far. In fact, Hector knew that 
he was already in a bad temper, and that the 
chances were it would become worse. 

The frequent resort to the gold snuff-box he 
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carried in his hand was a symptom of very great 
agitation in Hector, though, as his servant Roy 
mentally commented, ‘‘ It wad hae been ta dirk as 
weel as ta mull that Laird Angus wad hae been 
fingering.” Still, so complex are our sternest 
feelings, that it is hard sometimes to separate the 
most tragic from the most commonplace, and it is 
certain that not a little of Hector’s annoyance 
arose from the fact that he had forgotten to tell 
Roy to bring his dress suit. In fine cloth, rich 
laces, silk hose, and diamond buckles, he felt that 
he could take a favour more complacently. 
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Such a little thing turns the weathercock of our 
feelings. Hector glanced at his servant and saw 
him busily plaiting. his best laces, while his satin 
vest and finest suit lay ready to put on. Hector 
was now disposed to look upon life as at least 
possible ; and an hour afterwards, when Roy had 
carefully dressed him, he had gained a confidence 
and calm satisfaction which had quite restored his 
self-control. 

Cameron was astonished and pleased when he 
saw the young chieftain. Hector had unwittingly 
paid him the most delicate of compliments, for if 
the new laird had a very weak point, it was a love 








of that ceremony and deference to appearances 
which acknowledged the high social position he 
had won. His own suit of rich black velvet set 
off admirably his strong face and snow-white hair ; 
but such is the influence of a fine personal pre- 
sence, that Cameron acknowledged at once, in 
his own heart, the superior dignity of the native- 
born lord of the soil. 

He looked with keen pride and pleasure at the 
handsome young man, and in that moment there 
sprung up a design to marry him to his only 
child, and endow him, as his adopted son, with 
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GRACE CAMERON. 


all the lands of Assynt. This thought was in his 
mind as he led Hector up to his daughter. And 
Hector had not been indifferent or oblivious of 
this probable meeting; a presentiment of its 
approach had been an influence in all his toilet 
anxieties, and he had more than once tried to 
recall all that Fraser had said about the heiress of 
Assynt. 

But he had failed completely in all his imagina- 
tions. Grace Cameron was unlike anything that 
his fancy had pictured her. She was neither a 
hoyden, nor a spoilt child, nor a young lady full 
of the importance of a new position; she was 
simply the very lily of a dainty, highly-nurtured 
maidenhood. Her dress was a “‘ frock” of white 
silk, tinted with a minute trailing vine, a pelerine 
of softest India mull, with knots of pale blue 
satin, long gloves of exquisite fit and workman- 
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ship, and a little French fan, which she used with 
a great deal of quiet, ladylike grace. 

These details Hector took in at a glance, and 
then, as Cameron named his daughter, he looked 
into her face. It more than justified her toilet-— 
it was fresh, delicate, and bright, just shadowed 
by the loose, soft curls that lay upon her brow, 
and nobly finished by a mass of pale brown hair, 
fastened on the crown by a golden comb richly 
jewelled. She had been accustomed from child- 
hood to polite society, and without being clever 
enough to alarm men she was witty and well- 
informed. Taught to keep all her likings in 
thorough control, if she had a “ruling one” it 
was a very innocent devotion to flowers, and 
Hector soon found himself before a stand of gor- 
geous fuchsias, listening with a strange delight to 
her pretty praises of them, and watching with still 
greater admiration her fair face, low bent among 
their dark green leaves and crimson bells. 

To Cameron these two handsome figures, sway- 
ing and bending towards each other, touching 
hands amid the flowers, and changing smiles and 
thoughts with low laughter, was the pleasantest 
sight he had seen in all the sixty years he could 
remember. When dinner was served he led the 
way, but it was delightful to turn round and see 
Hector daintily holding Grace’s gloved fingers, 
and leading her slowly down the wide stairway, 
full of the yellow glory of the setting sun. 

Through all the eating and drinking, the soft 
laughter, and the merry talk, John Cameron was 
turning over and over one single thought—the 
suitableness of a marriage between Grace and 
Hector. And there was really nothing selfish in 
his scheme; he had taken a sudden and warm 
liking for the young laird, but Hector’s handsome 
face and stately manners had touched Cameron’s 
fancy quite as much as his ancestral acres or his 
ancient pedigree. 


CHAPTER IV.—LAIRD ANGUS AND A HORSE-TRADE. 


A proper man, as one shall see in a summer's day. 
The boy hath sold him a bargain ; a goose, that’s flat. 


A child of our Grandmother Eve—or for thy more 
sweet understanding, a woman. 


AMERON, though capable of indulging a 
romantic liking, was by no means reckless as 
to what. concerned the real welfare of those 

whom he loved. When Grace had left the two 
men alone over their cups, he resumed at once the 
business which had brought Hector to Assynt. 

“I have sent a swift messenger to Perth two 
hours ago, MacAllister,” hesaid. ‘‘ The bank has 
acted in a way which I regret exceedingly. Ihave 
also advised Lawyer Fraser to pay the principal 
and interest due as soon as convenient to him. As 
for expenses, I think those who made all this hub- 
bub must pay for it. The old directors would 
never have dreamt of forcing the MacAllister to 
pay an account, but new brooms try to make 
cleaner sweeping than is needful.” 





‘** You have done us a great kindness, Cameron, 
and we shall not forget it.” 

‘“* Tut, tut! nothing at all; you would have done 
as much for any kindly neighbour. Now, as to 
that foolish-like business of your brother’s, my 
advice is this. In a few weeks lét Angus and 
Ewen show themselves in Perth. I shall have 
had speech with the men who accuse them in the 
meantime, and have made them understand that 
it will be best for them if the matter go no fur- 
ther, or, if they are galled upon to testify, to be 
very particular in identifying. Both of the men 
are known to be o’er fond of Glenlivet, and, what 
with whisky and weariness, I should doubt my- 
self (if I had not heard your confession of it) 
whether they had not dreamt the whole story. 
Now let us dismiss the subject for the present; I 
dare say Grace will give us a cup of tea and a 
song if we join her.” . 

Under ordinary circumstances Hector would 
have preferred his glass of Burgundy to the 
Chinese herb, for which he cared little. When 
he saw Grace fingering the frail egg-shell china 
cups, he felt that whatever he drank out of them 
must be delicious. Her charming seriousness 
about the pretty womanly business was so delight- 
ful, that he heard only as a man in a dream hears 
the conversation which he felt himself compelled 
to keep up with his host. 

Fortunately, in song, the young people found a 
subject which made them at once sympathetic. 
Cameron watched them turning over the leaves of 
Grace’s music, and heard with a sense of content 
and delight their fresh young voices mingling in 
many a wild, pathetic strain. He had been accus- 
tomed to plan all his life, and little accustomed to 
see his plans fail, but he wisely enough told himself 
to-night that his present project took a woman 
into its conditions, and that therefore any hour 
might produce situations for which no possible 
provision could be made beforehand. ‘And 
though Grace is my daughter,” he thought, “I 
may as well admit that she likes her own way, and 
is very apt to get it, sooner or later. Yes, yes, 
that is natural; she comes fair enough by that 
bent; it is a good thing in a man, but in a woman 
it is troublesome.” 

However, there was no need to seek trouble 
beforehand, and certainly present signs were as 
favourable as he could desire. Grace looked 
unusually lovely and happy, and Hector was— 
well, Cameron hardly saw how any girl could help 
admiring Hector. And then, Hector’s land lay 
so snug to Assynt, it would be a shame not to 
unite them. 

Of course these were the natural thoughts of an 
old man who had made money, and who knew its 
value; but it must be admitted that even in 
Hector’s heart they were not absent. True, he 
scorned to recognise them, and indignantly up- 
braided himself when he found his mind inad- 
vertently calculating the sum of the united acres ; 
but, nevertheless, he knew that he nursed the 
dream of a rich Grace Cameron as he never would 
have done that of a poor one. Not that this was 
his ruling motive—he would have found it hard to 
resist Grace’s rare beauty and culture under any 
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circumstances, but still it was pleasant to feel that 
there was no need to resist it, and that both his 
inclinations and his interests would be satisfied in 
her. 

It was singular that into the thoughts of neither 
father nor lover entered any fear of failure. As 
for Cameron, that was a conclusion he never 
admitted, and Hector was of the same temper. 
Waiting and wooing there might be, but he felt 
that in order to win Grace he would be willing to 
“strive with things impossible ;” and “‘to strive,” 
in Hector’s code, was “to win.” He believed in 
no other result. 

Perhaps his confidence might have been shaken 
a little if he had heard the conversation in Miss 
Cameron’s room that night as Grace sat before 
her mirror, and Christina, her maid, unbound and 
brushed the young lady’s pale-gold hair. 

‘Did you see our visitor, Christina ?” 

‘**Deed did I, Miss Grace.” 

“Is he not a splendid-looking Highland gentle- 
man?” 

“‘Maybe; maybe no. Wise folk dinna measure 
men by their inches.” 

“But he has the most elegant manners, and I 
am sure he has a good heart also.” 

“The heart is beyond kenning, Miss Grace. 
Manners I hae nae skill 0’; but his lace rufflings 
were unco bonnie!” 

‘Christina, you are cross. I ask you about a 
man, and you praise his lace ruffles! You know 
very well that young MacAllister is wonderfully 
handsome.” 

‘“‘ He is nae half sae bonnie, nor half sae brave, 
nor half sae gude as the Laird Angus. I would na 
gie a nod o’ Laird Angus’s head for a’ the city 
airs 0’ this young chief—nae mair wad ony 0’ 
their ain people ; and I’m thinking the folks who 
hae lived wi’ them a’ their born days ken which is 
the bonniest and the best o’ the twa.” 

Grace sat thoughtfully fingering a little gold 
bracelet for some minutes, and then said, ‘‘ Do 
you know Lord Angus, Christina ?” 

“It’s no’ hard to know Aim/ There is naa 
shepherd on the hills nor a fisher on the coast 
that has na shared their cake and porridge wi’ 
Laird Angus. Laird Angus is ay doing somebody 
a gude turn. He took the end o’ his shooting- 
piece to the black Laird o’ Urquhart for troubling 
Rory MacAllister, wha—puir lad !—was just cast- 
ing a line in the Leatrie Linn.” 

‘Perhaps Rory had no right to fish in Leatrie 
Linn.” 

“He'll fish there now, right or no right, or 
Laird Angus will ken the reason why! It was 
Laird Angus that put aff to sea in the big storm 
last spring and brought hame again Tavish 
McLeod and his six sons! It was Laird Angus 
that sent three o’ his ain lads to help the poor 
Widow Binnie get in her bit harvest o’ oats! It 
was Laird Angus who saved Luckie Grant’s little 
lad when he fell in the lake a few weeks syne! And 
when Black Dugald o’ Assynt Point said what he 
should na hae said anent bonnie Maggie MacAllis- 
ter, it was the Laird Angus that stood up for his 
poor clanswoman, and made Dugald eat his ain 
bad words at a dirk’s point. Yes, indeed! he 





made Dugald tak’ the lassie on his arm to-the 
kirk the next Sabbath day, sae that a’ might ken 
he was either a liar or a coward, ane or t’ither. 
Dinna talk to me anent the young MacAlister ; 
he is na worthy to tie the ribbons at Laird Angus’s 
knees !” 

“Is Lord Angus as handsome as his brother ?” 

“« As handsome! There is na the match o’ Laird 
Angus MacAllister in the North Countrie!” ex- 
claimed Christina, enthusiastically. ‘‘ He is fit to 
be a king—and he ought to be a king, and it’s a 
shame to think that he is na the eldest and the 
born chief of the MacAllisters !” 

“You must be in love with him, Christina! ” 

“Ow, ay! Everybody is in luve wi’ him—lads 
and lasses, baith o’ them.” 

‘Well, that will do; and you may leave me to- 
night, Christina.” 

‘But she could not so dismiss the imaginary 
Laird Angus that Christina had raised. All his 
splendid beauty and bravery might be a myth, but 
none the less it strangely influenced Grace. 
Hector was sensible of some change in Grace, 
but he never dreamed that it was a shadowy ideal 
of his brother which stood between them, nor did 
any feeling of jealousy touch him when he found 
Grace so interested in Angus and so willing to 
talk about him. 

He loved Angus _ so dearly himself that he 
always gladly suffered the conversation to revert 
to him. Sitting together through the hot sweet 
hours in the shady summer-house, it was so plea- 
sant to watch Grace bending over her lace work, 
listening with glowing cheeks to his tales of 
Angus’s wild adventures—so pleasant to see her 
pretty triumph in Angus’s triumph over young 
Grant of Grant. 

‘* And your brother took the dirk out of Grant’s 
belt ?” she asked, with kindling eyes. 

“Yes, he did that, and he defied Grant to 
retake it; and he wears it to this hour.” 

‘*] know Malcolm Grant,” she said, scornfully. 
“He used to visit Aunt Janet in Edinburgh. If 
I see him there again and he wears no dirk I shall 
ask after it.” 

‘** And if he wears one?” 

“‘T shall advise him to keep it out of sight of 
Lord Angus MacAllister.” 

It was little wonder that in the charm of such 
confidences Hector told her about his brother’s 
last adventure, making for him all the apology 
possible—in Angus’s peculiar bringing-up and 
education. And it was little wonder also that 
Grace could see no necessity for apology. ‘ He 
did exactly right!” said this very proper young 
lady. ‘*‘ I do not wonder that MacAllister stands 
by him; I should stand by him too!” 

Two delicious weeks Hector spent at Assynt. 
At the end of them he thought he might safely 
seek the laird, and inform him that all danger to 
his person was over. It would not be necessary 
to tell him yet of Cameron’s interferagce; time 
enough had elapsed to suffer him to suppose that 
Fraser had effected a compromise, and sent him 
word to that effect, and the MacAllister was the 
last of men to trouble himself about business 
details. 
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In those days young people of good birth were 
vastly more ceremonious about their love-making 
than they are at present. Hector’s eyes had 
perhaps said many things he would not yet have 
permitted his tongue to utter; and Grace knew 
very well how tenderly and honourably the young 
chief loved her. But their only parting was made 
on the broad steps of Assynt Castle, and in the 
presence of John Cameron and of Hector’s ser- 
vant. 

And if Grace knew that Hector loved her, 
Hector also was satisfied. He did not expect 
from Grace Cameron more than she had given 
him. He had seen how the fair, cold girl could 
warm and glow over any topic that touched her 
sympathies, and he hoped that ere long those 
eager eyes would wait for his words and for his 
approach. 

When he reached Strathleven he found that 
there had been a messenger from the laird, and 
that he was at the hunting-lodge in the €dder- 
kyles. But Angus had not been with the party at 
Golspie, and he had not met them at the lodge, 
and if Ewen knew anything of his favourite he 
was determined to trust no one with the secret. 

“Twill pe petter for you not to ken, laird,” he 
said to Hector, “for then, if anypoty asks ques- 
tions you’ll na need to tell lees. And Angus can 
puckle her pelt her nainsel, na fear o’ tat.” 

“I wish I knew whether Fraser is at his own 
house in Dornoch ?” 

“Tacent man is Lawyer Fraser. I heerd 0’ 
him last nicht ; he was at Peter Finlay’s.” 

This was good news to Hector. If Fraser had 
been at Peter Finlay’s the night before, he would 
doubtless be at Strathleven within a few hours, 
and he resolved to take no further steps until he 
saw him. He had not long to wait, for when he 
returned to the castle Fraser had just arrived— 
cross, weary, and complaining sorely of the heat, 
and the rough road, and the tormenting midges 
that infested the swampy ground over which a 
great part of his day’s travel had been. 

“But ‘they that board wi’ cats maun count on 
scarts,’ as the saying is; and I’ll be a wise man 
when I hae learnt how to tak’ care o’ mysel’.” 

‘You care over much for other people, Fraser ; 
and some of us, I am afraid, are not over grateful 
for your care.” 

“Grateful here, and grateful there, I’m no 
counting on that for my pay. Has onybody seen 
aught o’ that daft lad Angus ?” 

““No, I have not. Have you?” ; 

“O’er muckle, o’er muckle by far. He gave 
me such a stun, and such a fleg, four days syne, 
that I have na been mysel’ since.” 

“Then you have seen him ?” 

“Seen him? Yes indeed hae I. And whar 
but in the broad streets o’ Perth itsel’? If Deacon 
Strang had seen me that hour he would hae 
thought naething less than housebreaking or high- 
way robbery o’ me, I was that dumfoun’éred ! ” 

“‘ How came you to see him ?” 

“Tl tell you, Hector. Cameron sent me a 
vera gentlemanly message anent yonder bank 
business, and I thought I would e’en step over 
and settle it out o’ hand, and be ciear o’ the weary 





wark o' it. I knew all would count cannilie wi’ 
me, except maybe Bailie Campbell, the new 
director from Argyle, and I feared he would be 
as contrarie as a’ the Campbells and their kin 
are. 

“But I’m thinking they had seen the shape o’ 
John Cameron’s handwrite, for they were won 
derfu’ civil, and Campbell mair civil than ony 0’ 
them (which was just extraordinar, seeing that he 
was losing instead o’ making)—sae much so, that 
when I had pocketed my clearances, and was 
ready to say, ‘ Gude morning, gentlemen,’ Camp- 
bell insisted on going wi’ me. 

‘“*He said he had a horse trade in hand, and 
wanted my opinion anent the beast. I ken nae- 
thing about horse-couping, but ony fool can gie 
an opinion, and I wasna going to let Campbell 
think I did na ken a gude bargain from a bad one. 
He said he had trysted the man to meet him at 
the south end o’ the Watergate with the cratur ; 
and I said, ‘ Vera weel, I could gang that way as 
gude as ony ither.’ 

“‘ But just as we stepped out o’ the bank on to 
the causeway, a man said, ‘ Bailie, I hae brought 
three horses for you to choose from, and there is 
a gude place behint to try their speed, if you will.’ 
He was an ill-looking fellow, gypsy frae head to 
foot; and I ken na what put it into Campbell’s 
head, but after looking at him a bit he says to 
me, ‘I'll lay ten pound this is ane o’ them gypsy 
fellows that led Sandy McNab’s party such a rig 
in MacAllister’s land.” ‘ What was that?’ says I. 
‘Oh,’ he answered, scornfully, ‘ you need na pre- 
tend, Fraser, that you ken naught o’. that ploy— 
they were going to Strathleven to tak’ the Mac- 
Allister.’ 

“I was a bit angry, so I said in a pawky way, 
‘ going and getting there it seems were wide apart, 
Bailie Campbell.’ Then his face blackened up, 
and says he, ‘ If I could put my hand on them as 
defied the law o’ Scotland yonder fashion, I would 
gie a gude penny fee to punish them for it. 
These Hielandmen!’ said he, ‘ ought to be taught 
how to behave themsels though we have to hang 
them a’ to teach them.’ 

“<*Tt’s nane o’ the Campbells they’ll take les 
sons from,’ says I, ‘but here’s the horses, Bailie, 
and you'll need a’ your Campbell wits about you, 
if you are for trading wi’ these gentlemen !’ 

‘Then I looked at the ither man, and, Hector, 
it was Jasper Gordon, and he looked at me in 
that way that I could na hae spoken to him to 
save mysel’. Then he talked that fair to Camp- 
bell and put the horse he had through such paces 
that Campbell was willing to pay ’most any price 
for him. 

“But Gordon seeing him fain, held off, and 
said he had one still finer. With that he gied a 
queer whistle, an? 1 young lad cam’ tearing down 
the street, and this lad was just Angus Mac- 
Allister! He gied me the same glamouring look 
that Jasper gied me, and there I stood, watching 
him fleech and flatter Campbell till the trade was 
made, and Angus put £200 sterling in his pouch, 
for a beastie no worth forty. Then he gied me 
anither o’ them uncanny looks o’ his, and rode 
awa’ on Jasper’s horse as if the constable were 
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after him. You'll no believe me, Hector, but he 
sent a gypsy lad that night o me—to me, a honest 
lawyer—wi’ every baubee o’ the twa hundred 
pounds, and bid me gie them to the MacAlister! 
He did that! As sure as life and death he 
did!” 

** And you took it ?” 


above gieing Campbells a few lessons at one 
hundred and sixty pounds a lesson ;’” and at this 
point Fraser in spite of his pretended anger 
could not prevent some very comical curves from 
gathering round his mouth, while Hector laughed 
outright. 

Then Hector told Fraser of Cameron’s proposi- 

















THE HORSE FAIR. 


““What is it you think o’ me? I’m no that 
daft yet. I sent it back to him wi’ a letter and 
bid him mak’ a straight road to the Orkneys, or 
ony ither out-o’-the-way place he could win at; 
the mair sae as Campbell had already found out 
how badly he had been hocussed, and had been 
to ask me if I could swear to the lad who sold 
him the horse.” 

“What folly in Angus!” 

“Wait till you hear o’ the height o’ it. The 
next morn he sent Campbell a letter telling him 
that the horse was worth forty pounds, and that 
the balance was what he owed for meddling in 
affairs that didna concern him.” 

‘* Oh, Fraser! ”’ 

‘Wait a wee, there’s mair yet. The letter had 
this at the tail end o’ it, ‘Hielandmen are na 





tion for the quashing of the indictment against 
Angus and Ewen, and Fraser accepted it in part. 
“If Cameron would have a talk with Sandy 
McNab and the men who had accompanied him 
to Strathleven, then Fraser would make excep- 
tions, and have a new examination of the accusing 
parties. In that case he thought their evidence 
would be so contradictory that the charge would 
be dismissed.” 

*‘ And what do you think of Angus and Ewen, 
then, showing themselves in Perth ?” 

**T’ll never hear tell o’ it. I will na run the risk 
o’ having him appear ony moment in some gypsy 
disguise. Why Hector,” said Fraser, with a queer 
tightening of his lips, ‘‘ how would I feel, when 
cross-questioning Sandy, to lift my head and find 
thae black een o’ his laughing at me? Na, na! 
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I’ll run nae such risks, it would be mair than my 
ain respectability is worth.” 

«Ewen knows where he is; I doubt if any one 
else at Strathleven knows.” 

“Only keep him awa’ from Perth, and out 
o’ the Bailie’s speering after. He will let the 
horse-couping matter drop soon; he is too 
proud to tell the country-side how easy a gypsy 
lad or a Hielandman got the better o’ a Camp- 
bell.” 

Soon after this visit of Fraser's the pleasant 
summer weather broke up. The sheep were 
folded on the hills, the cattle sheltered in the 
forest, and everything prepared for a long and 
isolated winter. Hector had intended spending 
a part of it in Edinburgh, but he now considered 
that it would take him farther away from Angus if 
Angus got into more trouble; it would leave the 
laird alone, and it would be a greater expense 
than perhaps he ought to contemplate.” 

Yet after all he knew that his decision would 
rest with Miss Cameron’s movements. If she 
went to Edinburgh he would be very likely to find 
some excuse for following her; if she stayed at 
Assynt it was certain Hector would remain at 
Strathleven. 

One lovely morning about three weeks after 
his return, when the calm, hazy October air was 
like an afterthought of summer, Hector deter- 
mined to take advantage of the exceptional 
weather and ride over to Assynt. MacdAllister, 
who thought it a first ceremonious visit, made 
neither remark nor objection, and at the last 
moment even condescended to word a polite mes- 
sage to Cameron. 

“You see, Hector,” he said, hesitatingly, and 
with a sigh, “ yonder plan o’ yours anent Angus 
is na that bad but what it might be worse. You'll 
look weel at the lassie, and if you think the same 
when you come back, I'll e’en lay my commands 
on the lad. Times are sair changed, Hector, 
when a MacAllister can neither rive nor wive 
when it pleases him.” 

It was with this fresh tether on his affections 
that Hector made the visit he had been dreaming 
of for three weeks. The charge fretted him 
sorely, took the glory out of the sunshine, and the 
holiday feeling out of his heart. But when he 
entered Assynt Court, and saw Grace, he forgot 
everything but the joy of her presence. She was 
standing by the gardener watching him tie up the 
overloaded stems of some snowy asters. Her hat 
swung over her arm, and the fresh breeze from 
the Atlantic blew her soft brown curls and fluttered 
the bright cherry-coloured ribbons that fastened 
her dress. 

When she saw Hector she came to meet him, 
putting out both her prettily gloved hands and 
blushing divinely with surprise and pleasure. 
Holding these hands, and looking into her face, 
all alight with welcome, Hector for the momert 
was sensible of nothing but his own rapture. The 
next hour was surely one stolen from some happier 
life than this. They wandered in the garden, or 
leaned over the old walls and watched the waves 
breaking on the shingly beach below them. 
Hector was too happy to say much, but Grace 





talked pleasantly in a low, sweet voice that was 
better than singing. 

So lost was he in love’s first sweet dream that it 
was only by a strong effort he could command 
words with which to meet Cameron, who, about 
an hour after Hector’s arrival, returned from his 
daily ride. Then they went into the castle, and 
it was a fresh pleasure to watch Grace in all the 
womanly ways which appertained to her position 
as mistress of a large establishment. It was a very 
happy day, and when the first slant shadows of 
evening began to fall, Cameron said: 

*“Run away, Grace, and put on your habit; I 
dare say MacAllister will let us take our evening 
ride on the sands with him.” 

Hector was only too glad to be thus convoyed. 
He knew, too, that he showed to great advan- 
tage on horseback. It was a very lovely evening, 
and the calm beauty of the autumn sunset threw 
over the party a spell of happy silence—a silence, 
however, strangely eloquent to those who were 
listening to their own hearts. For a few minutes 
it was so profound that the far-off bark of a sheep- 
dog on the mountains startled them. 

Cameron was the first to recognise outside con- 
ditions. ‘I think,” he said, ‘‘we must return 
now. The twilight will scarcely see us home, and 
I dare say MacAllister is anxious to ride more 
rapidly.” 

Then Hector remembered his father’s message 
of greeting to the new neighbour, and perhaps 
inadvertently he gave it a more friendly tone than 
it had been sent with. It highly gratified Came- 
ron. He accepted frankly the MacAllister’s ex- 
cuses for a personal visit, and requested Hector to 
name some early day when Miss Cameron and 
himself could pay their respects to the laird at 
Strathleven. 

Perhaps half-unconsciously also Hector intensi- 
fied the good feeling of this message, for the 
laird’s face showed that he was well pleased at 
Cameron’s recognition of the superior claim of his 
position. 

“‘ Was he that civil ?” he said, complacently, in 
reply to Cameron’s message, ‘‘then we must e’en 
forget his father and his grandfather, and give him 
a laird’s welcome.” 


CHAPTER V.—TWO QUARRELS AND TWO PROPOSALS. 


Intolerable and not to be endured. 


The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


HE idea of entertaining Cameron at Strath- 
leven once admitted, the MacAllister seemed 
to take a lofty pleasure in arranging the visit. 

Nothing of the pomp and ceremony incident to 
his rank in its most splendid times would he have 
omitted. His henchman, in full Highland dress, 
carried the stately invitation, sealed with the 
arms of the MacAllisters. 

The battle-flags and standards of the clan, 
colourless in their great age, and “torn to 
glorious rags” in the fierce fights they had passed 
through, were hung for the occasion in the great 
hall. All the clansmen were called in from the 
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hills and the clachan, they lined the mountain 
path, they filled the great courtyard, and they 
lounged in handsome picturesque groups in the 
corridors and on the stairways. Henchman, bard, 
and piper kept close to the laird’s person, and 
half a dozen gillies, each having his special 
office, waited at the end of the apartment the 
slightest call of the laird’s silver whistle. 

All this pomp, however, was in no respect out 
of place when it was considered with reference to 
the noble old chief to whom it appertained. 
Cameron thought he had never seen a grander 
mortal. Six feet four inches in stature, neither 
his seventy years nor marches, battles or ex- 
posures, had bowed his stately form. His head 
was still erect, his eyes bright and flashing, his 
voice strong, his skin ruddy, and his dress magni- 
ficent. The silken garters at his knees, the 
diamond buckles in his shoes, only indicated the 
general splendour of his tartan suit, flashing with 
gems and silver. 

He carried his bonnet in his hand, and ad- 
vanced twelve paces to meet Cameron. These 
twelve paces had been a subject of hot debate. 
Hector had desired the laird to meet his visitor 
at the portal, but this condescension MacAllister 
had absolutely refused. ‘‘ My father,” he said, 
‘“‘just took twelve paces to meet the Duke of 
Athole when he cam to Strathleven to consult on 
King James’ matters; and I’m not sure that I’m 
doing right to put any Cameron even with Athole.” 

However, when the actual reception came, Mac- 
Allister proved himself a knight and gentleman 
far above all such considerations ; for, seeing Miss 
Cameron upon her father’s arm, he overstepped 
his line without a thought, and advanced to meet 
the lady with a courteous gracefulness that threw 
Hector’s formal manners quite into the shade. 

The fact was that Grace’s loveliness, set off by 
an exquisite toilet, so captivated the laird that he 
forgot in the presence of beauty all minor things 
—this had always been a ruling motive in his 
life ; to beauty MacAllister had ever lowered his 
loftiest pretensions. Grace aroused all the 
chivalry of his nature; her rose-like, delicate 
loveliness, and her gentle, graceful manners, were 
a new form of womanhood to the old Highland 
chief, for he was quite capable of feeling the 
charm of a fair and highly-cultured woman. 
He thought of Angus’s dark glowing face and 
stately form, and then put this flower-like girl 
beside him, and he was charmed with the mental 
picture. ‘‘ Hector was right; a wife like Grace 
Cameron would be the best security for Angus.” 

The three first days of the visit the weather was 
exceedingly fine and admirably suited for out- 
door pleasures. Cameron, keeping steadily in 
view a plan he had for inducing MacAllister to 
join him in the fisheries and other industries he 
was inaugurating, managed, during the period, to 
become well acquainted with the capabilities of 
the MacAllister estate. 

On the fourth day the weather broke, a storm 
confined every one to the house, and then came 
Cameron’s opportunity. But, somehow, he made 
business pleasant to the chief, for Cameron had 
bland, conciliating ways of putting things; he 





knew how to respect prejudices and avoid harm- 
less vanities; and in five days he accomplished 
what Fraser would hardly have managed in five 
ears. 

. Doubtless Grace and Hector contributed to this 
result. Cameron had his own views about Hector, 
and MacAllister about Grace; and though these 
were not spoken of, the sight of the young people 
sitting together in some window recess, or bend- 
ing over the same book, or singing the same 
song, made both men tolerant and conciliating. 

On the last evening of the visit a circumstance 
occurred which bound them still closer together. 
The cloth had been drawn, but the two old men 
were still sitting at the table and listening to 
Grace and Hector, who were singing. Finally 
Grace struck up a wild, stirring, Jacobite ‘ ga- 
thering song,” and its martial refrain strangely 
agitated the laird. 

He slowly filled his glass, and then poured it 
out on the floor with the air of a man offering a 
libation, afterwards sobbing out the refrain with a 
passion too genuine not to deserve respect. It 
was so genuine that it touched something deeper 
than all the prudences and reasonable convictions 
of Cameron’s life. He, also, silently filled his 
glass and followed MacAllister’s example; then 
the two men clasped hands as they had never done 
before. 

It was just at this juncture a gilly came in 
with a letter to Hector from Laird Angus. He 
was almost glad of the diversion. Whether it 
was the fourfold sympathy of the song, or some 
peculiar tenderness in Grace’s manner, mattered 
little; he had been on the point of saying words 
which, alas! he must not say yet. Happily the 
transition of feeling was so complete as to bring 
an entirely new atmosphere into the room. For 
once Angus’s letter was altogether good; he had 
had no quarrels, and he had been in no extraor- 
dinary dangers. 

Moved by various reasons, none of which he 
stopped to examine, Hector began a conversation 
about his brother in such an enthusiastic tone 
that Grace could not but feel interested in it, and 
subsequent events contributed to strengthen the 
power which this unseen knight was gaining over 
her. Cameron’s projects were yet in their in- 
fancy, and needed his constant care, consequently 
he remained at Assynt, and the two households 
found the long stormy winter shortened by such 
mutual hospitalities as the weather permitted. In 
all their intercourse Angus became a prominent 
subject of conversation, and Hector did not see 
that, however far he had touched her heart, Angus 
was the lord of her imagination. 

Thus at Assynt and Strathleven the winter went 
not unpleasantly away. Many new hopes had 
come into the lives of the laird and his eldest son. 
The profitable changes Cameron was making on 
his own estate were to be gradually extended, and 
the prospects for the future Lords of MacAllister 
were of a flattering character in a financial point 
of view. Both Hector and his father had come 
to think of Grace always in connection with any 
changes at Strathleven, though they did not think 
of her in the same way. 
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MacAllister discussed her marriage with Angus 
in the frankest manner to Hector, and Hector 
had never but once dared to suggest the possi- 
bility of Grace preferring the brother whom she 
had known first. The laird received the suppo- 
sition with incredulity, and hoped, with a scornful 
laugh, that “‘his eldest son would never make 
a Jewish Jacob of himsel’, and steal away his 
younger brother’s fortune.” 

Hector received this reproof with a conscious 
silence; the old chief was pitilessly keen where 
Angus was concerned, and he had looked down 
into his eldest son’s heart, and detected its one 
false spot. But Hector could answer with a con- 
scious integrity, ‘‘I have been true to Angus, 
father; always true. If I love Grace I have never 
let her see it; nor shali I unless Angus refuses to 
seek her hand.” 

“ Angus must not—shall! not—I will—” 

“Father, Isabel Gordon may stand before Miss 
Cameron.” 

“The height o’ nonsense! I'll hear none of it!” 
then remembering his former opinion on Angus’s 
right to marry whom he would, he said, querul- 
ously, “‘I have changed my mind on many things, 
son Hector. We have gottena new king, and new 
laws, and we must choose wives accordingly.” 

“You married where you loved, father.” 

“Yes, and I went where I listed likewise. A 
man could take gold with his sword then, he did 
not need to wed it with a ring. It is not my 
fault, Hector lad, that the nobler way has gane 
out of fashion. Forbye, I like the lassie! Gold, 
or no gold, I want my Angus to wed her. Hector, 
dear lad, you will hae the land, let your brother 
hae the lass.” 

This was a tone Hector could never resist from 
his father; and though he was not able to saya 
word in reply, MacAllister knew from the manner 
in which his offered hand had been clasped that 
no temptation would make Hector untrue to his 
brother’s interests. 

Still the laird was anxious. The marriage of 
Grace and Angus had become the pet project of 
his old age, and he entered into it with all the 
earnestness that had characterised the warlike 
expeditions of his youth. Isabel’s influence he 
did not much fear—‘ they are both wilful, and 
both have tempers of their own; they will have 
quarrelled before this, I’m thinking; and I’ll e’en 
send for Jasper, and get him to marry her to some 
of her ain people,” he decided. 

This difficulty was the subject of his thoughts 
one morning as he rode over to Assynt. 
way there he met Dominie Talisker of Assynt, 
and as they were riding the same way they con- 
tinued in company. The Taliskers had inter- 
married with the MacAllisters, and the laird had 
a great respect for the clergyman’s influence and 
good sense. He was also John Cameron’s right- 
hand man, and it would be a good thing for 
Angus if Talisker would prepare the way for him 
by a word now and then in his favour. While 
the laird was wondering how best to introduce a 
subject so important to him, the Dominie said, 

“When did ye hear from Laird Angus Mac- 
Allister ?” 


On his © 





** Weeks syne; I’m not sure how many.” 

‘Wherever he is, I hope he is behaving himsel’ 
better than he did in his ain hame.” 

‘“What do you mean, Dominie? You are weel 
shielded ahint your coat, or you would na dare to 
speak those words to me. And pray what busi- 
ness is it of yours how Laird Angus behaves him- 
self?” 

“It is always my business to reprove what is 
wrong ; and, laird, I dinna think ye hae done your 
duty by your son lately.” 

“Oh indeed !” 

“There was that affair with the king’s mes- 
sengers.” 

“It will be great news to King Geordie to hear 
that ‘he Taliskers are standing up for him!” 

“Come, come, laird, wrang is wrang whaever 
does it; and though I might find excuses for 
Angus in a matter o’ politics and lawyer's 
troubles, there is nane at a’ to be offered anent 
yon gypsy beggar lass! They are thieves and 
vagabonds, every ane o’ them, laird; they will 
neither come to kirk on the Sabbath Day, nor 
yet listen to me on ony o’ the sax days. Ye 
should keep your lad out o’ such bad company, 
laird.” 

‘You will take heed how you speak o’ my kin- 
folk, Dominie Talisker. Gypsys! Beggars! 
Thieves! Vagabonds! Eh? They are of as 
gentle blood as the Taliskers, and that I will 
maintain at my dirk’s point. I married my wife 
out of their tents. Now, sir!” 

‘“‘Laird, I was wrang. I hae nae right to speak 
o’ ony o’ God’s creatures that way. What I said 
you will put down to Tavish Talisker his ain sel’, 
and not to the office he fills. I’m sair grieved I 
didna speak in a mair Christian-like way.” 

“‘There’s a variety of Christian-like ways ; yours 
may pass with the rest of them. Gude morning 
to you, Dominie.” And with the consciousness 
that he had kept his temper wonderfully and got 
the best in the dispute, the laird rode proudly 
forward. 

This little incident only strengthened his deter- 
mination to marry Angus to Grace, and he deter- 
mined to speak at once to Cameron about it. 
Everything seemed favourable for such a proposal. 
Cameron saw him coming and met him at the gate 
of the castle. He was proud of MacAllister’s 
acquaintance and anxious to win his good will, 
and this morning’s visit was singularly opportune, 
for Cameron had been thinking of him, and won- 
dering if he would be willing to join in manninga 
fleet of herring-boats during the coming summer. 

As they sat before the blazing pine tops, 
Cameron frankly asked his co-operation. Mac- 
Allister listened at first courteously, and, as the 
pecuniary advantages became apparent, with great 
interest. 

“Tt is a good ploy every way, Cameron,” he 
answered, heartily, ‘‘and I am wi’ you in it; 
there’s my thumb on it. If you will see to the 
boats, I will provide the men.” 

‘* You think your people will be willing ?” 

“J dinna think about it; I am sure they’ll be 
willing if it’s the MacAllister’s pleasure for them 
to go. Why should na they?” 
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‘“‘ And the men are to have half the profits; the 
other half youand I willdivide. That is fair, eh ?” 

‘Fair enough for me, Cameron, seeing that I 
have no outgo; but I’ll mak it up to Assynt, that 
will I,” said the laird, proudly. ‘‘ Cameron, I 
have taken your offer free and kindly, now I’ll 
give you an offer. Giff-gaff maks gude friends.” 

** Any offer the MacAllister makes me I shall 
be very proud to consider.” 

‘*Certie; that is well answered, Cameron, and 
I don’t deny that it isan honour. I would offer 
myself, the chief o’ the MacAllisters, if I was only 
twenty years younger; but I’m too old now for so 
bonnie a lass, so I ask your daughter’s hand for 
my son, sir. I trow he is worthy o’ it.” 

Cameron’s face glowed with pleasure. ‘‘ No- 
thing on earth could content me more, Mac- 
Allister. Grace will have plenty of gold, but I 
value good birth and an ancient family like yours 
far beyond wealth. If my daughter weds with 
MacAllister she shall go to him full handed.” 

**Miss Cameron is worthy of a royal duke if 
she had na a bawbee; but doubtless the gold is 
both needfw’ and charming also.” 

‘“‘She shall have fifty thousand pounds on her 
wedding day, and Assynt, as weel as sundries in 
Edinburgh property will be hers at my death. 
Besides, I really think the young things are fond 
of one another.” 

‘What is it you say, Cameron? You are wrong 
there. They have never met each other yet.” 

‘“‘Then we are both wrong, laird, and I am very 
sorry for it. I was thinking of Laird Hector.” 

“‘And I was meaning Laird Angus. But you 
need not trouble yoursel’, Cameron, she is sure to 
like Angus when she does meet him. Have you 
ever met my youngest son, Cameron ?” 

‘** No, laird, but I have heard much of him, and, 
as this matter touches my child, I must frankly 
tell you that I could not sanction a marriage 
between Laird Angus and my daughter.” 

MacAllister flushed passionately, but he was 
pleading for his favourite’s welfare, and he made 
a strong effort to control his anger. 

““A few silly, boyish tricks, Cameron; they 
don’t touch the lad’s heart. That is true and 
brave ; every drop of blood in it is true and brave. 
Everybody loves Angus best.” 

‘“*T prefer Laird Hector MacAllister, and if you 
are in my mind I'll stand to what I have said. If 
they marry next year, or next week, I will give to 
Grace fifty thousand pounds.” 

** A poor penny that to buy a husband for your 
lass!' Do you know, sir, that Hector MacAllister 
is not only laird of a clan as auld as the Flood and 
aulder, sir, but he is also the nephew o’ the great 
Duke of Gordon. His mother was the duke’s 
own sister, sir. 2fty thousand pounds! Hector 
might wed a princess, Cameron, and there is 
none that could call it a mismatch.” 

Cameron bowed. Indeed his prejudices about 
birth were so great that he quite believed Mac- 
Allister. He was not offended at his anger, but 
he was keenly disappointed at the failure of a 
scheme which he had so earnestly desired, and 
which had seemed to be on the verge of a satis- 
factory fulfilment. 








“IT am very sorry, MacAllister.” 

‘And you will be sorrier yet, sir. However, 
gude day to you;” and the laird rose proudly and 
walked towards the door. He was too angry to 
listen then to either regret or reason, and Cameron 
wisely permitted him to indulge his temper. He 
guessed that the result would be what it actually 
was, for MacAllister had not reached Strathleven 
before he regretted the irritable manner in which 
he had left Assynt. 

‘*A hasty man is never out o’ trouble,” he said, 
‘and now I'll have lost all chance o’ that herring 
money. Umff! Umff!! Let it go with the fish 
to the deep sea! I'll never hear Angus slighted 
for all the gold in Scotland.” 

He was in the courtyard at Strathleven when 
he reached this decision, and quite satisfied with 
it he lifted his head and saw Fraser coming to 
meet him. 

“Weel, auld Pounds-shillings-and-pence, what 
new botheration hae you brought me?” 

‘“‘T have come wi’ gude news, and naething but 
gude news, MacAllister.” 

“Then after that comes a cow to be shod. To 
take the wonder aff, Fraser, I have gotten bad 
news, though maybe you can sort it. You are 
pawky enough to help the deil out o’ a creel.” 

“‘T dinna like his pay, laird, and—” 

“Come in, sir, and I'll tell you all about it. 
Here, Hamish! Rory! Neill! Lauchlan! tak’ 
these beasts and stable them, and see the blaze is 
bright and the water boiling, and tell Airly it is 
none too early for dinner. Come along! Come 
along, Fraser!” 

The lawyer took things more coolly; he gave 
Rory special directions about his cob and the 
quantity of oats and water it was to have; then 
he watched its gait across the court, and finally, 
after a look of delight at the woods and strath, so 
beautiful in the glory of early spring, he saun- 
tered up to the hearthstone in the great hall, and 
stood rubbing his hands before the blaze. 

“‘Sit down, Fraser, sit down, man! I want to 
have this morning’s wark out with you before 
Hector comes in. Would you believe it? I, J! 
have taken two fair square insults within the last 
four hours, and I have never said angry word, nor 
drawn dirk about them.” 

‘Think again, laird. Not one angry word?” 

“Weel, I kept my temper wonderfu’ with the 
Dominie.” 

“What is this? Hae you been quarrelling 
baith wi’ laird and Dominie ?” 

“Laird, indeed! A new cock laird! If 
Cameron is ‘ laird,’ then I wonder what J am ?” 

“You are MacAlister. We a ken that. But 
what set you quarrelling with these twa men, of a’ 
ithers ?” 

“What set them quarreling witn me? Ask 
that. I met Talisker as i was riding to Assynt, 
and he ups and tells me more o’ my duty than I'll 
stand from ony man—priest or lawyer. Still, I 
kept my temper wonderfu’, and I left the Dominie 
very ill-satisfied with his own behavior—as well 
he might be. But Cameron was that pleasant, I 
forgot all about the little splutter, and he made 
me a proposal I thought very highly of.” 
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‘What was it °?” 

‘‘ He is building a fleet o’ herring-boats, but he 
has not the men to work them.” 

““No, I’m thinking not. Assynt has been in 
the courts for thirty years—neither laird nor 
master on the place; and the men have scattered 
maistly all o’er the world—weel ?” 

“He was to find the boats and I the men; 
and we were to divide one-half the profits between 
us. I thought I might say ‘ Yes’ to that offer.” 

“‘Certie! The advantage is clear on your side. 
You didna quarrel anent this, surely ?” 

“No, we quarrelled because he refused to let 
his daughter wed with Angus. That is what we 
quarrelled about.” 

Fraser coloured angrily. ‘‘I can scarce credit 
it, laird. John Cameron refuse a marriage wi’ the 
MacAllisters! Why, he was fidging fain for it 
when he and I spoke o’ the matter!” 

“Then you have been trading aff my sons with- 
out a ‘ By your leave, laird,’ have ye? I didna 
think that o’ you, Fraser!” 

“Hush! hush, laird! You are talking without 
ony knowledge o’ the subject. I did naught but 
speak well o’ Angus, and bid Miss Grace look out 
for her heart wi’ such a bonnie neighbour lad. 
And when she blushed I just turned to Cameron 
and said, ‘There is many a true word said in 
joke, and this would be a good one to come 
true.’ ” 

“And what said Cameron ?” 

“‘ He said naething could please him better, for 
that the MacAllisters were the noblest blood in 
Scotland.” 

“And then ?” 

“T said Laird Angus was the prince o’ his house. 
Then Cameron poured out a glass o’ wine, and 
we drank it thegither. I understood that he drank 
wi’ me to the success o’ the marriage we had 
spoken of. I like not that Cameron goes back 
on a paction wi’ me.” 

““Umff! I like it not either.” 

“‘Then I spoke to Hector about it, and he 
thought weel o’ such a marriage. Afterwards I 
spoke to Angus, but Angus had anither lass be- 
tween him and his five senses at the time, sae my 
words blew by him like an idle wind. But for a’ 
that and a’ that, I am for wedding Angus wi’ 
Grace Cameron. When folks mak’ a bargain, 
though it be only wi’ the lifting o’ an eyelid, lam 
for seeing that they keep it.” 

‘Stop, Fraser! I haven’t told you all yet. He 
did not want Angus to wed his daughter, but he 
was keen to mate her with Laird Hector. He 
even said they were fond of each other. That is 
just impossible! Hector was known from the 
first that we have sorted Grace Cameron to his 
brother. Then, besides, Hector kens what belongs 
to his birthright. The Laird o’ MacAllister and 
the nephew o’ Gordon, he must marry no woman 
who cannot even herself with him.” 

‘You are right there. Hector ought to marry 
for the gude of the MacAllisters. There is nae 
cause why he should na sit in the House o’ Lords 
yet. If you will do as I tell you the estate will 
Warrant it in ten years. I’m looking to see Hector 
wi’ a duke’s coronet on him, that I am!” 





** We ought to have worn it lang ago, Fraser, as 
you know, but for—weel, let that pass—but Ivor 
MacAllister had the promise of a dukedom fra— 
weel, weel, it was na to be, though the papers were 
made out, and had the royal signature—condi- 
tional. But it is a far cry back to Killiecrankie, 
and we need not name it now; still, as you say, 
Hector may sort it all, and the MacAllister sit in 
the House o’ Lords yet.” 

The thought was so pleasant to both men that 
they silently indulged it for some minutes; in- 
deed, until they were interrupted in their ambi- 
tious dream by the entrance of Hector himself. 
He had been out on the hills and was tired and 
hungry, but he was always glad to see Fraser, 
although Fraser, still under the spell of his 
splendid reverie, addressed him with a deference 
very puzzling to the unconscious future duke. 

Hector’s instant thought was ‘‘ bad news,” but 
his first inquiry dispelled this fear. ‘‘Is there to 
be any more trouble about Angus and that Perth 
affair, Fraser ?” 

‘* No; that business ended wi’ a girn and a laugh, 
Hector, though it looked black enow’ at first. At 
the second examining neither Sandy McNab nor 
any o’ the others were sure o’ anything, except 
that they had been very tired, and drunk some hot 
whisky. The judge gave Sandy an extraor’nar 
severe reproof.” 

** Poor Sandy 

“Hout! There were compensations — com- 
pensations. Sandy was satisfied, and Angus is as 
free as Iam. The lad is as lucky in getting out 
o’ scrapes as he is handy in getting into them. 
There is anither reason, however, for my present 
visit to Strathleven. The Sinclairs hae offered 
ten thousand pounds down for the MacGunns’ 
land, and twa thousand mair in twa years. It is 
a gude offer, and you had better tak’ it, Mac- 
Allister. The land is parted from your land by 
twelve miles o’ Sinclair moss and bog, and 
the men are no near kin o’ yours. Let them 

ao 
a How much will it take to give them a fair 
start in Canada ?” 

“Twa thousand pounds will mak’ the whole 
ninety happy. You can spare that, for you’ll hae 
eight thousand to clear off mortgages and—” 

“And then I'll build my ain herring feet, and 
Cameron can get his men where he lists. I shall 
tell my lads not to let Cameron’s boats near my 
shore—they won’t mind turning herring-fishers if 
there is a chance of fighting too.” 

Hector rose to his feet and looked at his father 
in amazement, but the laird would not see the 
storm he had raised. He continued to watch the 
blazing fire. with a thoughtful smile, and Fraser 
was compelled to answer the young man’s look of 
miserable inquiry. 

“There has been a little trouble with John 
Cameron, Hector; and I must say, in this case, 
the laird is not to blame. Cameron has behaved 
badly—very badly.” 

‘“‘What about ? Be honest with me, Fraser.” 

‘“‘About Miss Cameron. She is gude, and 
bonnie, and rich, but there is naething can excuse 
Cameron for declining a marriage wi’ the house 0’ 
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MacAllister. Too much honour for him, if he 
knew it.” 

Hector turned pale, but he walked to the win- 
dow with a firm and stately step, and stood look- 
ing out in silence. No one was inclined to 
disturb him, and he was compelled to ask the 
question on which his life seemed to hang. 

“You say that Cameron refused his daughter 
to our house ?” 

“Ves. 

“‘What had he against me? Angus he does 
not know.” 

“He had nothing against you, Hector. He 
would give you his daughter and fifty thousand 
pounds with her; it is Angus he declines.” 

A bright flush which it was impossible for 
Hector to control succeeded the deathly pallor 
on his cheeks. He turned round and left the 
room without a word. But Fraser had been 
watching him, and his heart throbbed sorrowfully 
for the young laird. All the same, he was deter- 
mined to do everything in his power to utterly 
frustrate Hector’s love and hopes. 

For not the MacAllister himself was as eager 
to advance the glory of the MacAllisters as Fraser 
was. He had even made a careful study of the 
Scotch peerage, and prepared a list of rich and 
noble ladies, from whom Hector might prudently 
take a wife. Hector was to secure parliamentary 
power or a place at court by his marriage; 
Angus, by uniting himself to the heiress of Assynt, 
was to extend the name and power of MacAllister 
along the western coast of Scotland. 

This was Fraser’s plan, and he was by no means 
inclined to relinquish it because John Cameron 
had changed his mind....He did not fear Hector 
interfering with his designs for Angus, but he was 
sorry that the lad should suffer in his self-denial. 
Hector’s suffering, however, was a mere incident 
of the plan, and must not be allowed to affect final 
results. 

The three men met again in the evening, but 
they were a dull party. Fraser and the laird con- 
fined. their conversation to the emigration of the 
MacGunns, and Hector was silent and gloomy. 
But the laird always retired early, and Fraser 
knew that Hector was waiting to. discuss the 
Cameron affair with him alone. The old man 
grieved for the duty before him, but he was de- 
termined -to enforce it, even when Hector, white 
and stern in, his anxiety and anguish, said, 
‘Fraser, you have been a second father to me, 
and I know you would scorn to deceive me. Is 
there any good reason why I may not marry Miss 

* Cameron ?” 

“There are many reasons, Hector. I am sorry—” 

“ Sorry! Oh, Fraser, I love the girl! I love 
her better than my life!” 

“Not better than honour, not better than your 
promise to your dying mother, not better than the 
welfare and dignity of aname that has come to 
you through a long line. of ancestors. No, no, 
Hector! You are na that selfish. I think better 
o’ you than that.” 

**Oh, Grace! Grace!” 

The cry was so heart-broken that Fraser felt a 
strong thrill of sympathy. 





‘“‘ Hector, my dear lad,” he said, mournfully, “‘ he 
that lives for himsel’ lives a puir mean life. You 
ought to be the head o’ the greatest as well as the 
auldest house in the North Countrie. The last twa 
chiefs did well to hold their ain, but you hae 
chances they never had, and ye canna let. them 
pass by and be guiltless o’ wranging, the whole 
clan o’ the MacAllisters. You maun_ceevilise 
these braw, brave savages, sir, and you maun 
marry to suit this look-out.” 

** Grace has—” 

“‘Grace has money, but she has na birth, and 
she has na influence, and these you canna pass by, 
though the want is nae fault for Angus, for if 
Angus weds her, then we may lawfully hope that 
the MacAllister’s name wilf cover all Assynt. Ye 
ken I told you this from the first, and you canna 
and you must na stand in your. brother’s light. 
There is your cousin Lady Betty Breadalbane, and 
your fourth cousin Lady Kitty Menzies, and there 
are the twa bonnie daughters o’ the Earl o’ Fife 
and Buchan—” 

‘Stop, Fraser. If I may not marry Miss Came- 
ron, then I will remain unmarried.” 

“You'll do naething o’ that sort. You mus/ 
marry, Hector. You'll no turn traitor against 
your ain clan and name. The Laird o’ MacAllis- 
ter is bound to marry. Don’t go away angry, 
Hector; say ‘ gude nicht’ to me; I am your true 
friend, lad.” 

“You believe it, Iam sure, Fraser, but I am 
heart-sick and cannot see the justice of your argu- 
ment to-night, especially if—if it should involve 
another.” 

“Do you think the lassie loves you ?” 

**T had hoped so. I never asked her, and what 
a woman says with her blushes and smiles is all 
Greek to me. I cannot construe it.” 

** All Greek! Greek would be easy reading, 
Hector. This is a language for which there is nae 
dictionary provided.” 





The Song of the Sea. 


ktembls oenerigm heart of the ocean, 
y* © Grandest of lyres ever swept by the wind, 
How does it answer each varied emotion 
That thrills through the turbulent heart of mankind. 
Hast thou not heard it, the song of the sea, 
When the wide waters lie sunlit and calm ? 
True to the might of a changeless decree, 
It girdles the earth with a jubilant psalm. 
Wave-hidden treasure, it whispers your vanity ; 
Thunders of God where the rolling clouds form ; 
Tempest tossed, echoes the cry of humanity, 
Wakened by passions as wild as the storm. ° 
Wonderful voice, never still, never tiring, 
While to oblivion centuries sweep, 
Always the praise of Omnipotence quiring, 
Whose spirit first moved on the face of the deep ; 
Not until time hath attained its duration, 
Not till the end of the finite shall be, 
Not until doom overtaketh creation, 
May sink into silence the song of the sea. 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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A VISIT TO THE MIDLAND RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


FIRST PAPER, 


THE railway engine is so familiar an object that 
few think of the vast expenditure of skill and 
labour required in its construction. A visit 

to the works of the Midland Railway at Derby, 
one of the largest factories in the kingdom, which, 
through the courtesy of the superintendent, the 
writer has been permitted to inspect at various 
times, will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
operations involved. 

The first fact that impresses one is the number 
of men that are occupied from morning to night 
in different ways. In Derby alone there are more 
than 3,000 in the locomotive department*—fore- 
men, inspectors, draughtsmen, fitters, turners, 
machinemen, coppersmiths, tinmen, smiths, 
strikers, boiler-makers, brass-moulders, pattern- 
makers, joiners, painters, plumbers, iron-foundry- 
men, bricklayers, stationary-enginemen,crane-men, 
labourers, apprentices, time-keepers, gas-makers, 
steam-risers, boiler-washers, gland-packers, etc., 
and additional men engaged in several of these 
branches are also kept at seventy-nine other 
stations on the line, making a grand total of 9,451 
men, exclusive of superintendents, clerks, and 
chemists. 

It is obvious that where such large numbers are 
employed the strictest order must be observed. 
Punctuality, regularity, promptitude, sobriety, are 
absolutely essential to the proper discharge of 
duty, and the discipline exercised must be most 
helpful in the formation of character. We must 
rise early if we would see the men begin their work. 
At six o’clock in the morning the stillness of the 
air is broken by a loud roar. Those familiar only 
with the shrill noise sometimes made by an en- 
gine boiler on the line would hardly designate the 
object making the sound referred to as a whistle ; 
but it is neither more nor less than a huge whistle 
mounted on the roof of one of the workshops, 
attached by pipes to a steam boiler, and is famil- 
iarly styled the “ bull.” The person in charge is 
informed of the hour by an indicator, communi- 
cating by electricity with a large clock in the 
tower. As soon as ared disc falls he turns on the 
steam, the prolongation of the roar being further 
determined by a sand-glass at the side. The 
‘*bull” sounds not only when the men com- 
mence work in the morning, but at all the stated 
times for relinquishing and resuming labour. 

Let us place ourselves near the entrance of the 
works. What a spectacle meets our eye? Here are 
hundreds of hard-working, intelligent-looking men 
congregated together, but there is no confusion. 
‘The entrance consists of five gateways, numbered, 
through each of which 600 men pass. Every man 
is provided with a number stamped on a small 
block of wood called a domino, and according to 





_* Besides this there are extensive carriage works, telegraphic works 
signal works, etc 





his number he knows the gate through which he 
must enter. This number indicates also the kind 
of work in which he is employed. For instance, 
the men in one of the “ erecting shops” are num- 
bered from 1 to 500, in another from 500 to 700. 
Those in the “‘ machine shop” range from 700 to 
1,100; those in the “fitting shop” from 1,100 to 
1,400, and so on. 

The domino must be given in by each man as 
he files through the gateway at six o’clock in the 
morning, and again at nine o’clock and two p.m., 
these being the hours at which work commences, 
and is resumed after breakfast and dinner. If any 
man fails to produce his domino—in other words, 
if he is not at the gate punctually—the timekeeper 
does not book any “time” for him. He is ad- 
mitted up to 6.15 a.m. by forfeiting a small por- 
tion of his wages, but if not there within this quar- 
ter of an hour he is not allowed to enter the pre- 
mises till the ‘‘ bull” sounds again at nine a.m., 
and thus loses the equivalent for three hours’ 
work. 

The pay office, which is close to the entrance, 
has five large windows corresponding to the five 
gateways mentioned above. The money is placed 
every Thursday in tin boxes, stamped with num- 
bers like those upon the dominos. ‘These are 
arranged on large trays in regular order. Each 
man, therefore, has his own box, and knows at 
which window to apply in order to receive its con- 
tents. 

At 8.15 a.m. the ‘‘ bull” sounds for breakfast. 
In a moment the engines are stopped and the 
men pour out of the various workshops ready for 
their morning meal. Many go home, but a large 
proportion remain upon the premises, and every 
provision is made for their comfort. There are 
now three spacious and convenient mess-rooms, 
one of which, where smoking is allowed, will 
seat seven hundred men; another, in which 
smoking is forbidden, will seat five hundred ; and 
the third, in which religious services are held 
during breakfast, will accommodate three hun- 
dred. Outside one of these mess-rooms is a 
clear space of considerable dimensions, in which 
opeh-air services are held during the summer in 
connection with the ‘‘Workmen’s Dinner-hour 
Mission,” and here, from a platform erected 
against the wall, many noted preachers and 
orators have on various occasions addressed a 
large and attentive audience. 

Inside each mess-room is a gigantic cooking- 
range, with many ovens, and all the latest im- 
provements, for cooking a variety of food. Each 
man is provided with a tin dish stamped with his 
number, and many resort also to original devices 
for quickly recognising their own provisions. One 
will put a piece of bread in the corner; another 
will mark the dish with his initials; a third will 
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fasten a small bit of tin to the edge. Breakfast is 
ready by about ten minutes past eight, and as 
soon as the “‘ bull” has sounded the men proceed 
to their respective mess-rooms with the orderli- 
ness of soldiers, advance to the cook to receive 
their portions, and take their regular places, where 
the hot tea or coffee stands in rows of tin cans on 
the tables, the lid of each can when removed 
forming a good-sized cup. The tables are 
arranged as closely as possible, consistent with 
comfort, in parallel lines, with forms on each 
side and a narrow passage between. Those who 
are accustomed to dine at the works bring their 
own food uncooked and deposit it upon the tables, 
where it is collected by the cooks, who, having 
been for many years in the service of the company, 
can be relied upon to perform their duties in the 
most satisfactory manner.* 

Let us enter the room in which morning 
prayer is held. The walls are covered with 
texts and notices of various public meetings 
in the town. At one end, within view of all, 
is a rostrum with sliding desk, and chairs for 
the accommodation of visitors. Immediately 
below it is a first-class harmonium, kindly lent by 
Mr. G. Mellor, the superintendent’s secretary, 
who for many years has taken a deep interest in 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the men. 
There is no need of a professional organist. One 
of the workmen usually presides at the instrument. 
Within a few minutes every man is in his place. 
Grace is sung most heartily, and, many of those 
present being musical, a rich volume of harmony 
fills the building. The service is conducted gene- 
rally by one of the, ministers in the town—clergy- 
men and Nonconformists alike officiating in turn ; 
and although it is meai-time the utmost quiet is 
preserved. ‘‘ By a wonderful delicacy of treat- 
ment,” as one friend remarked after visiting the 
scene, “‘ the egg-shells make no noise, the bacon 
passes silently to its destination, and occasionally 
the lifted piece of bread waits respectfully at the 
door of the mouth till the preacher’s remark has 
passed in at the ear.” The service consists, as a 
tule, of a few verses of Scripture, a short address, 
a hymn, and a brief prayer, the whole being con- 
cluded by ten minutes to nine. At nine o’clock 
the “bull” roars again, the engines are set in 
motion, and the men are busy working amid the 
din of machinery. 

The origin ef this service was very simple, and 
deserves to be recorded, showing, as it does most 


forcibly, the influence which one man, even in 


humble circumstances, may exert, not only on his 
immediate circle, but also on succeeding genera- 
tions. It dates from October, 1857. There was 
at that time only one mess-room, which was far too 
small to accommodate the numbers who wished 
to breakfast on the premises. The men used 
therefore to sit in groups in the workshops and 
other places. In the old engine-house there was 
a pious Methodist named George Wilkins, a 
Stationary-engineman, who used to_ breakfast 
alone. One morning three men asked his per- 





One cook informed the writer that he had been connected with the 


* 
Midland Railway for sixteen years; another has served for twenty 





mission to_.share his quiet nook. He cheerfully 
consented, and took the opportunity to read 
to them a portion of Holy Scripture and offer 
prayer. This modest attempt to do good was so 
much appreciated that it was noised abroad, and 
others, like-minded, joined the group. Morning 
after morning they assembled together. First one 
and then another read a passage of Scripture, 
then all joined in a hymn, and two or three en- 
gaged in prayer. ‘The numbers increased so 
rapidly and to such an extent that the place soon 


«became too small to hold them, and so when the 


weather permitted the company sat out of doors 
and invited their comrades to unite with them, 
one or two undertaking to give a short address. 
Then it was suggested that some of the ministers 
of religion in the town should be asked to officiate 
in rotation at least two or three mornings in the 
week. Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyan Methodists, cordially responded to 
the appeal. At the close of 1859 the old engine- 
house was exchanged for part of the old lagging- 
shop, which was more spacious. In July, 1863, a 
larger mess-room having been erected, the small 
one was placed at the disposal of those who 
wished to attend these services. This was subse- 
quently pulled down to make room for extensive 
alterations in the works, and two other mess- 
houses were built to accommodate the increasing 
number of workmen. One of these, which had 
been fitted up for the purpose by the kindness of 
the superintendent, S. W. Johnson, Esq., was 
formally opened for Divine worship on October 
11th, 1877. From that date it has been filled to 
its utmost capacity with men eager to listen to 
the Word of Truth; and if it is known that any 
regular attendant is leaving, several apply at once 
for the vacant place. As might be expected, a 
work cf this kind could not be carried on 
successfully without much caution, firmness, 
and tact. In the early stages of the movement 
an effort was made by one of the workmen, 
a Mormon leader who had gained some fol- 
lowers, to obtain a hearing at these morning 
meetings for the promulgation of his particular 
creed. A committee of seven was immediately 
formed to determine who should be permitted to 
take part in the services, and the superintendent 
of the department undertook to preserve the wor- 
shippers from interruption and annoyance. The 
Mormon leader was restrained, and ever since the 
most perfect harmony has prevailed. Instead of 
ministers being engaged for only two or three 
days in the week, the other mornings being filled 
up by members of the committee, the six working 
days were at length regularly supplied by them, 
the committee and three or four of the workmen 
who are local preachers holding themselves in 
readiness to officiate if such a necessity should 
arise. The interest taken in these services by 
dignitaries of the Established Church and others 
occupying high positions is worthy of remark. 
On Friday, 26th October, 1860, Dr. Tait (after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury and then Bishop 
of London) gave an impressive address in the 
large turning shop during the dinner-hour, stand- 
ing on the platform of a stationary engine, and 
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his words on that occasion gave considerable 
impetus to the movement. On November 23rd, 
in the same year, Bishop Spencer of Madras was 
the preacher. He was followed on December 
15th by Dr. Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield. Dur- 
ing the celebration of the third and fourth anni- 
versaries of the services the men were visited by 
Bishop Wilberforce, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Hill, Canon Stowell, the Hon. Baptist Noel, etc. 
Among others who have since given addresses 
may be mentioned the Revs. Newman Hall, Lx.s., 
and C. H. Spurgeon, Bishop Selwyn, Canon Wil- 
berforce, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Liverpool (Dr. Ryle), Canon Farrar, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, m.p., and others; and if any noted 
preacher is known to be in the locality the com- 
mittee immediately endeavour to secure his ser- 
vices, and generally with success, the minister 
who was to officiate on that morning gladly sur- 
rendering his place. 

George Wilkins died November 19th, 1872, at 
the age of fifty-three years, and his friends and 
fellow-workmen erected a tombstone to his 
memory in the cemetery; but the work which he 
began is carried on with energy and zeal.* 

A few words of conversation with these men 
will show that they are for the most part shrewd, 
intelligent, honourable members of society, some 
of them engaged in Christian work as preachers, 
Sunday-school teachers, etc., who would compare 
favourably with many who occupy a higher posi- 
tion in life, not only in simple, earnest piety, but 
in their ability to discuss the social and political 
questions of the day. 

But the machinery is in motion and we must 
follow the men to their several spheres of labour. 
Where shall we begin? We have incidentally re- 
ferred to two or three of the shops by name, but, 
as may be judged from the variety of trades men- 
tioned as finding representatives here, there are a 
large number of separate buildings—more than 
twenty in fact; not all equally important it is true, 
but all of which would repay a visit if we could 
spare the time. Three hours, however, would not 
suffice for a rapid survey, and we must therefore 
make a selection, premising that we shall meet 
with much courtesy and that we need not be 
afraid to ask questions, for those who accompany 
the visitors and the men also at the machines 
evidently take much pleasure in pointing out and 





* The tombstone bears the following inscription :— 


In loving Memory 
of 
GEORGE WILKINS, 
Who died Novr. rth, 1872 
Aged 53 years. 

He was a Faithful Servant of 
The Midland Company, and under 
God's guidance the Beginner of 
A work for Christ among his 
Comrades which lives on still 
Though he is gone. 

Out of Love to his Character 
And Gratitude for his Work, his 
Friends and Fellow-Workmen 
Erect this Stone. 

His constant song was 


“Gop 1s Love.” 
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explaining anything that is likely to afford interest 
or instruction. 

Here is the SmirHs’ SHop, in which 200 men 
are employed. Noise must be expected—the 
roaring of fires, the banging and clanging made 
by the strikers, and the heavy thud, thud, thud 
of the ponderous steam hammers which seem 
to make the ground tremble beneath your feet. 
Around the building are numerous furnaces, with 
anvils in close proximity. The steam hammers 
which are ranged down the centre differ consider- 
ably in size and power. The blows which they 
inflict upon the hot metal placed beneath them 
vary in weight from five hundredweight to two 
and a half tons; but the largest hammer will de- 
scend if required with a force of seven tons ;* and 
yet so wonderfully and so completely is this vast 
reservoir of power under human control, that the 
same machine can be made to descend gently 
enough merely to crack an egg-shell, or drive a 
pin into a piece of wood. To the on-looker the 
operation seems very easy and simple, for all that 
he observes is a man at the side moving a lever 
up and down according to instructions, by which 
steam is admitted and allowed to escape below 
the piston tiirough valves. The operator varies 
the force of the blow by allowing the hammer to 
be raised to a greater or less height, and by care- 
fully regulating the escape of the steam from be- 
neath the piston. The power exerted is more 
than doubled when, as in hammers of recent con- 
struction, the steam during the descent is allowed 
to enter adove the piston and add its pressure to 
the force of gravity. 

But doubtless more strength and skill are 
needed than appear to be exercised. The red- 
hot metal is brought by a crane or by enormous 
tongs and placed in the requisite position, and, 
according to the tools employed, its shape 
may be altered, indentations made, a large piece 
cut clean out of the middle, or a portion of metal 
sliced off, and the whole is the work of a few 
seconds. Up goes the lever, down comes the 
hammer, bang, bang, bang, upon the glowing 
substance beneath. No matter how thick the 
iron may be, it yields to the pressure brought to 
bear upon it, being apparently manipulated with 
as much facility as a pat of butter, and if needed 
it can be reduced from a lump measuring two or 
three feet in thickness to a thin plate. Heavy 
work, if it begins to cool too scon, is carried back 
by means of the crane to be reheated, and then 
the hammering is resumed. For the work done 
by the largest hammer a special furnace is pro- 
vided. The operations thus performed with so 
much speed and comparative ease were once all 
accomplished by hand labour. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of time and strength 
now saved which can be otherwise utilised. 

Some work, of course, is still done by hand. 
The metal is put in a blast furnace and heated to 
a given temperature. It is then placed upon the 
anvil and held by two or three men in position, 
while four others armed with long-handled sledge 
hammers weighing about twelve pounds each 





* The large ‘“‘ Nasmyth” hammer in Woolwich Arsenal gives a blow 
of more than thirty tons. 
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strike it in succession. The blows must be given 
with the precision of clockwork—one, two, three, 
four. If one man were to miss his turn, or swerve 
from his place, or strike a moment too late, he 
might kill his neighbour, or maim him for life. 
Each must repose implicit confidence in the other. 
A thick bar of iron was welded to another at right 
angles to it while we were watching, in an in- 
credible short space of time by a few hard but 
well-aimed blows. 

All the iron used in this shop is wrought iron, 
which comes in bars from various foundries. The 
cast-iron work is done in another part of the pre- 
mises. 

Here the springs are made and repaired which 
act as cushions to the boiler and tender. These 
will not yield without ten tons of pressure. The 
average weight of an engine in working order is 
41 tons 13cwt. 3qrs., and that of a tender in 
working order 33 tons 5 cwt. Each, therefore, is 
supplied with six or eight springs. Sometimes 
they are placed above the axles, but not unfre- 
quently, especially in new engines, they are placed 
below. They are made of flat bars of steel, which 
come from the foundries in lengths of fifteen or 
sixteen feet. These are cut the requisite sizes by 
machinery, with as little effort apparently as a 
piece of thin cardboard may be cut with a pair of 
scissors. After a brief stay in the furnace they 
are bent to the required shape in a vice and tem- 
pered in a tank of cold water. The pieces are 
then laid one upon another and fastened together 
in the middle by an iron buckle—or box, as it is 
called—which is slipped over them in a heated 
state, causing an expansion of an eighth of an 
inch. When cool this box holds the plates so 
tightly together that several tons of pressure are 
needed in order to force them apart again. This, 
which is sometimes rendered necessary by a plate 
becoming faulty, was once a tedious operation. 
It is now, however, easily accomplished. Outside 
the smiths’ shop is an unpretentious-looking 
machine, in which the springs are secured, and 
the box is pushed off by hydraulic pressure with 
less signs of effort than a lady manifests in draw- 
ing off from her hand a neatly-fitting glove. The 
broken plate is then removed, another is substi- 
tuted, the box or buckle is heated as before and 
hammered into position, and the cushion is once 
more ready for use. 

At the farther end of the smiths’ shop we are 
reminded of the command, ‘ Gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost.” The scraps of. 
wrought iron are here collected together. During 
the night they are melted down and hammered 
into slabs. Prior, however, to being put in the 
furnace they are cut up in a double shearing 
machine, so that on being piled up together they 
form blocks of metal which, when melted, will 
be somewhat symmetrical. Pieces of iron three 
inches thick and five and a half inches wide are 
cut in two ina second of time. The slag runs 
away out of the furnace during the melting pro- 
cess into a channel prepared for it. 

We will now enter the BorteR SHop. Here 
about four hundred men are employed in new 
work and repairs. The din is deafening, and 





many of the artisans who labour here lose their 
natural acuteness of hearing. The boiler-plates 
come from various foundries in Yorkshire in the 
required lengths. They are first marked out for 
punching, a large number of holes being then 
made. all round them by machinery, with almost 
as much rapidity as the ticket-clerk punches 
tickets at the station. Where punching is impos- 
sible, owing to any peculiarity of shape, holes 
are made by a revolving drill. The process is 
somewhat longer, but is quite as effective. The 
plates of metal are then taken into another part 
of the shop and rolled, without the application ot 
heat, into a cylindrical form by a machine not 
unlike a mangle or wringing-machine. Three 
lengths of cylinder, firmly riveted together, form 
what is called the darre/ of the boiler, and at the 
end of this is fixed a large upright chamber, 
called a fire-box, the shell of which is bent at the 
sides while red-hot, being laid upon a block and 
beaten till it assumes the required form. The 
process of riveting is very interesting. Some ot 
it is done by hand. Men may be seen sitting as 
best they can inside the cylinder, or barrel, ham- 
mering away with all their might, or keeping one 
end of the rivet firm in its place while their com- 
rades outsideare striking it in. Some of this 
work, however, is done by machinery. The rivets 
are heated in a small furnace, whence they are 
taken out red-hot by boys with tongs, and handed 
to the men. They are just placed in position, 
and with one blow from a steam-riveter, which 
works horizontally, they are securely fixed, the 
outside surface being as smooth and glossy as a 
piece of satin. But take care, myfriend! Stand 
aside a minute ; here comes a large boiler, sus- 
pended in mid-air by strong chains, connected 
with a travelling crane overhead. See, now it 
is being lowered. Strong hands steady it; the 
chains are removed, and the work that it requires 
is at once commenced. Perhaps it has come this 
way to be fitted with tubes, or to have some that 
are defective removed. 

The barrel of the boiler contains over two hun- 
dred long tubes, either of brass or iron, each about 
two inches in diameter, which are placed horizon- 
tally the entire length of its body. These are for 
the purpose of creating a draught. Round the. 
fire-box and barrel is a chamber filled with water. 
When the fire is lit, these tubes help to draw it 
upwards and across the barrel. The water which 
surrounds them is thus converted into steam, 
which fills the upper part of the boiler, and 
ascends into the dome, where it is effectively 
bottled in till it is required. Escape outwards, 
indeed, is impossible, except by a safety-valve, 
which will not yield without a pressure of 14o0lb. 
When the driver wishes to start the engine he 
turns a handle communicating with a regulator, 
which he can open or close to any extent at plea- 
sure. The steam then rushes down a long pipe 
inside the boiler into the steam-chest. Thence 
it is conveyed to the cylinders, which are situated 
in the front part of the engine. Each of these is 
furnished with a slide valve, which admits the 
steam alternately before and behind the pistons. 
The pistons act upon the crank axle by means of 
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**connecting-rods,” and thus the wheels are set 
in motion. Attached to this axle are circular 
plates called ‘‘ eccentric sheaves,” which commu- 
nicate again with the slide valves, which they draw 
backwards and forwards as they revolve. These 
re-act upon the pistons, and so the motion is 
maintained. 

The exhausted steam escapes at another aper- 
ture, and thence through the funnel. Generally 
the cylinders to which we have referred are 
situated on either side of the. steam-chest, the 
steam passing first into one and then into the 
other. A new patent, called “ Joy’s motion,” is 
now, however, coming into use, in which the 
steam-chest is placed on the top of the cylinders. 

In this shop may be seen a circular saw which 
will cut up large sheets of cold iron at the will of 
the operator, with the assistance of soap, soda, 
and water, which drop upon it from above. This 








is absolutely necessary, to keep the machine cool. ! 
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When the boiler is completed its strength is 
tested, first by hydraulic pressure of zoolb. to the 
square inch, and then by steam pressure of 140lb. 
to the square inch. It is then ready for the engine 
frame. 

In order that it may retain the heat, the boiler 
is taken tothe LAGGInG SuHop, where it is covered 
with long strips of pine-wood painted over with a 
preparation of asbestos to prevent them from 
firing. ‘They serve very much the same purpose, 
in fact, as a cosy over a teapot. Over these again 
are placed sheets of iron, and thus a good finish is 
given to the whole. The dome has also a bright 
covering of cast-iron or copper, which is some- 
what conspicuous. The chimney or funnel, 
whence the exhausted steam escapes, is made in 
the boiler shop out of a flat sheet of iron, which 
is rolled into a cylindrical form in the same way 
as the barrel of the boiler, to which reference has. 
already been made. FRED. J. AUSTIN 
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A KIRGHESE, 


RELIGION OF THE KIRGHESE. 


T is difficult to decide whether the religion of 
the Kirghese be Mohammedan, Pagan, or 
Manichean. All recognise a supreme Crea- 

tor, but some worship him according to the 
Koran; others mix their Islamism with remains 
of ancient idolatry; whilst others believe that, 
besides a beneficent God, whom they call Koudai, 
there exists an evil-doing spirit called Shaztan, 
which name I remember our Kirghese drivers 








used when apparently they were swearing. Ven- 
iukof speaks of the religion of the Kara-Kirghese 
as Islamism, which, however, he says is. very 
superficial, as Bishop Alexander told ‘me in 
Vierny, particularly among the tribes adjacent to 
China, some not knowing even the name of their 
prophet, much less the ninety-nine names of the 
deity. Of the five periods of prayer they observe 
only those of the morning and evening; and to 
the fasts the Kirghese have a decided objection, 
as engendering subsequent gluttony and indiges- 
tion. Some customs, too, of Shamanism, Veniukof 
says are retained among the people, some of the 
Kara-Kirghese worshipping fire on Thursday 
nights, prayers being read if a literate person be 
present, during which the worshippers remain 
prostrate. 

The fact is that the Kirghese have very lit- 
tle religion of any sort, and, as Kostenko says, 
if asked what form of religious creed they hold, 
they do not themselves always quite know. Some 
Russians do not scruple to say that, so far as the 
Kirghese are Mohammedans, their “ orthodox” 
Government, by paying mullahs and erecting 
mosques in the Steppe, have made them so, 
though Kostenko adds that the Government no 
longer concerns itself to provide Kirghese mullahs 
or mosques. How little respect some have for the 
creed of Islam may be judged from an incident 
recorded by Gotobitzky, who says that the Mo- 
hammedan rule of faith never has existed among 
the Kirghese, and in support of which he states 
that on one occasion at Akmolinsk a Kirghese 
was called upon to take his oath on the Koran, 
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and to kiss the book, whereupon he snatched the 
volume out of the mullah’s hand, struck him on 
the head with it, and subsequently tore it. In 
the Russian register the Kirghese are entered 
as Mohammedans, and regarded as Sunnis, for 
though many of them have only a very confused 
notion as to the two sections of Mohammedanism 
called Sunni and Shia, yet they so far espouse the 
cause of the Sunni that they consider every one 
else to be an infidel, be he Shia, Buddhist, or 
Christian. Also their religious indifference seems 
to be preserved only so long as they do not come 
in contact with people more civilised than them- 
selves, on which occasions they are sometimes 
fanatical. 

Mr. Troitzky, a Russian official who took 
me to the Kirghese tents where I gained a great 
deal of my information, told me that, some time 
before, the Kirghese had been on the eve of an 
outbreak, because the Government wishing to 
take a census had distributed amongst the tents 
tablets or cards to be marked so as to show the 
number of the people. On these tablets the 
Kirghese discovered a device, whether the Im- 
perial two-headed eagle or what else similar I 
know not, but thinking it to be intended to make 
them Christians, they were almost, ready to 
mutiny. It was the knowledge of this, I suppose, 
led the Russians to warn me against the distribu- 
tion of Scriptures among the Kirghese. I had 
not forgotten the exhortation, but, finding that 
my host could read, I asked him if he would 
accept a copy of the New Testament, telling him 
it was the best book we had in England. He 
took it joyfully, and seemed pleased to get it, and 
I could easily have sold many times the number 
of Kirghese New Testaments I took with me. 

What little religious knowledge the Kirghese 
have is kept alive by mullahs, who go from aul to aul 
assisting at marriages and the burial of the dead ; 
but very often their services are dispensed with at 
either rite, because the civil ceremony is the 
principal part of Kirghese wedlock, whilst the 
poor have to do without a mullah at the burial of 
their dead on account of not being able to pay 
for his services. Amongst the mullahs are some 
who have received a certain religious education at 
Samarkand or Bokhara. These enjoy the respect 
of the people, but the majority are pitifully 
ignorant and lazy toa degree, who take advantage 
of a credulous race, and to do this they resort to 
sorcery and fictions of their own imagination. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The Russians have to a large extent left the 
Kirghese to govern themselves, to do which they 
elect their own officers. I was fortunate enough 
to be present at a gathering of Kirghese, presided 
over by the Russian official to whom I have 
referred, assembled to elect, not merely a judge, 
but a wolostnot natchalnik, or chief of the volos/, 
whose office is a paid one, whilst the 47s or 
judges are unpaid. On such occasions a repre- 
sentative, called in Russ a piatedestatnzk, or fiftieth, 
is sent by every fifty tents throughout the 
volost, whose office it is to choose a 67 for every 








two hundred &zéz¢kas, as also a volosinot, or chief of 
the volost. The first thing to be done on the 
present occasion was to call these representa- 
tives from out of the crowd by name, the dz 
usually testifying as to their identity. Mr. 
Troitzky then asked the representatives, of whom 
there were twenty-seven, and all sitting in front 
of his tent door, how much they would pay their 
chief per annum. Three hundred roubles was 
the sum first proposed, and then five hundred, 
with some dissentients, who were requested to 
rise, and who did so to the number of five only. 
Five hundred roubles, or £50, being carried, 
they were asked how much they would allow the 
chief for his mudlah, or scribe, and how much 
for his djiguzt/, or mounted messenger, where- 
upon they voted £6 for each., The emoluments 
of the office being settled, they proceeded to 
elect the officer, Mr. Troitzky first reminding 
them that the office would be held for three years, 
and that they should therefore be careful to 
choose a good man. A table was placed at the 
door of the tent, and on it two hats, half covered 
with handkerchiefs to prevent the contents being 
seen, whilst before it in a semicircle were seated 
the twenty-seven representatives, to each of whom 
was given a nut to be placed in the receptacle for 
ayes ornoes. Mr. Troitzky told me that on a 
previous occasion he had endeavoured to ensure 
privacy of voting by having two basins for ayes 
and noes put in his tent, but that some of the 
rascals had taken the nuts from one basin to 
place in the other. Thenames of four candidates 
were proposed, and on the first being named, 
aged forty-eight, all but three gave their pebble. 
In the case of the second candidate the numbers 
were exactly reversed ; the third candidate secured 
twenty-one votes in his favour, but the fourth only 
seven, the election ending in favour of Nogai Bi, 
who, according to old-fashioned Kirghese custom, 
ought to have been treated like a bridegroom, and 
stripped then and there by congratulatory friends 
of everything upon him. But he was a rich man 
and powerfully built, and when they surrounde@ 
him with congratulations his demeanour soo:: 
showed that he personally thought the custom 
more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. 

It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that when 
the Kirghese thus meet by hundreds quarrelling 
sometimes breaks out; and whilst we were taking 
some lunch in the tent of the Russian officer 
there came some one rushing in to say that there 
was a fight going on. The officer quickly left the 
tent, and I wondered what gentle methods of per- 
suasion he, the only European be it remembered 
except ourse! ves, would use to pacify the two com- 
batants, surrounded by hundreds of these Kazaks, 
whose very name bespeaks them robbers. Would 
he place himself between and entreat them to 
be reconciled? Nota bit of it. I left the tent a 
minute later to see what he would do, when, be- 
hold, he had sprung upon his horse, rushed into 
the crowd, and, whip in hand, was dealing blows 
right and left and scattering the crowd like a pack 
of schoolboys. His interpreters followed suit, 
and so speedily had every one taken to his heels 
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that it was not easy to find the combatants. Mr. 
Troitzky then returned to the tent, having given 
orders that the man should be brought to him who 
began the quarrel. One was led in, shaking in 
his shoes, and declaring that it was not he who 
began the quarrel, whereupon the Russian officer 
cleverly answered, ‘‘ Very well, then go and find 
me the man who did!” which he left the tent 
to do, whilst we went on our way towards Aulie- 
ine TOWN OF AULIE-ATA. 

Aulie-Ata stands on classic ground. To-day it 
is a town of 4,500 inhabitants, who live in 741 
houses, of which only fifty are occupied by Rus- 
sians, and the remainder by natives, of whom Kir- 
ghese form the largest proportion. I had in fact 
been told at Vierny that I could purchase the best 
articles of Kirghese manufacture in Aulie-Ata. 
Soon after our arrival, therefore, we went to the 
offices of the Uyezdi-natchalntk, or chief of the dis- 
trict, where we found that a telegram had pre- 
ceded us to facilitate our procuring horses. 

The assistant chief and a military officer kindly 
volunteered to accompany me to the market and 
bazaar. The advantage of this we soon found, for 
not only were these officials accompanied by inter- 
preters, but by djzguztts also, mounted forerunners 
who preceded us in the narrow crowded bazaar 
and speedily cleared the way. Indeed it was ridi- 
culous to see how unceremoniously the djiguitts 
unhitched standing horses and set them adrift for 
the sake of their room in preference to their com- 
pany. I remember a sleepy-looking Kirghese 
sitting between the humps of his camel and taking 
up half the road as he looked idly at a stall, not 
seeing who was coming behind, when a djiguitt 
gave him a smart application of the whip across 
his back. The fellow looked round with the 
utmost surprise, and then seeing the officials, dug 
his heels into the flanks of his camel, and with all 
possible speed decamped. 


KIRGHESE COMMERCE. 


I found exposed here several articles of Kirghese 
make and use, among which were native hats, 
boots, and bridles, some rude jewellery for ear- 
rings, ornamental tassels for suspending in the 
tent, and a piece of female head-gear called a /ara, 
to hang in a double row across the breast of 
an under garment; also a “chintkap, or wooden 
receptacle in which to suspend a basin when tra- 
velling. I bought specimens of all these. I also 
saw exhibited a drink called azran, made of whey 
sweetened with honey and cooled with ice, also 
tursuks, or goat-skins, for holding liquids. The 
manners of the people were as novel to me as their 
wares. There was aman striving to allay the dust, 
not with a water-cart, but by carrying a skin of 
water and sputtering it out of the aperture. Be- 
hind the charcoal fire of a Kirghese smith sat an 
unfortunate individual, whose calling in life was to 
blow the bellows, that consisted of two leather 
bags he had to press alternately for twelve hours 
a day, and for which he was paid two shillings a 
week. At many of the stalls they exhibited in 
cages for eightpence each quails or other small 
birds caught by hawks. They teach them to sing 





and to fight, aspecimen of which latter exhibition 
they offered to show me, but I declined. A little 
farther I noticed another curiosity in the case of a 
hawk through whose eyelids they had passed and 
tied a piece of thread in such a way as to draw the 
lids nearer together for a day or two, the object I 
was informed being to converge the axis of vision, 
so as to improve the bird for hawking purposes. 
Market prices did not strike one as exorbitant. 
For soap was asked twopence-halfpenny and pota- 
toes one halfpenny per pound; large radishes cost 
a farthing each. Salt found in the neighbourhood 
cost one shilling and threepence per cwt., and 
barley one shilling and sixpence per cwt. Timber, 
however, was expensive; a crooked log ten feet 
long by six inches in diameter being valued at 
four shillings, and a roughly-made wooden bed- 
stead at as much as twenty-four shillings. 

Everything had to be purchased of course by 
haggling, fixed prices being utterly unknown, and 
I observed in the course of my purchases an illus- 
tration of a custom as old as the time of Job 
(xvii. 2), that of “striking hands” on the conclu- 
sion of an agreement. A man had asked me too 
much for an article, and the Russian officer who 
accompanied me offered a second price, and then, 
after the Kirghese custom, held out his hand, 
whereupon the salesman, hesitating a moment, 
raised his arm and brought it down with a slap on 
the officer’s palm in token that he agreed to the 
bargain. We chanced to pass a barber's shop, 
where a man, after having water poured on his 
head, but without soap for a lather, was duly 
shaved with a Chinese razor, and then put through 
a series of squeezings like those experienced in a 
Turkish bath, the barber ending by kneading his 
body, pulling his joints, slapping his back, and 
cracking his knuckles. Whilst witnessing this 
operation my eyes fell upon a pair of pincers 
the length of curling tongs and nearly powerful 
enough to extract a tenpenny nail. I made bold 
to ask what they were for, and was told they were 
for extracting teeth! which so tickled my fancy 
that I bought them forthwith as a curiosity. 


TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 


The lion, however, of Aulie-Ata is the tomb of 
the local patron saint that gives its name to the 
town. The Kirghese make much of the resting- 
places of the dead. The Buriats, according to 
Veniukof, reverence even the remaining monuv- 
ments of an ancient race formerly inhabiting their 
country, notably a high brick column near Tok- 
mak, in which, according to a popular tradition, a 
certain khan built up his daughter after her death! 
The old relics of their own people are yet more 
highly reverenced, the tombs of famous ancestors 
being held sacred as places of prayer, from which 
to remove the remains, or any appurtenance be- 
longing to the dead, is considered a crime. To 
become a Kirghese saint (au/ia) was not formerly 
a stupendous matter. A man had only to bea bold 
plunderer, and to leave behind him good posses- 
sions, and then his descendants would place his 
body in a large tomb. Such tombs were at first 
visited by relations only, but others followed and 
made the place sacred by their prayers and their 
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gifts. These gifts are simple enough, and gene- 
rally consist of variegated rags and bones, espe- 
cially horns and skulls. The rags reminded me 
much of the Romish “ holy wells” in Ireland and 
the Shaman Buriat graves beyond the Baikal, all 
savouring of paganism. If on such a spot a tree 
or bush grows—a rare thing in the Steppe—the 
sanctity of the tomb is confirmed, and prayers 
offered there are considered extraordinarily effi- 
cacious, and oaths administered to be peculiarly 
binding. Aulie-Ata (holy father) is said to have 
been a certain Kara Khan, and a descendant of 
the Sheikh Ahmed Yesavi. We went out to the 
cemetery and found there two principal tombs. 
That of the saint, said to have been buried eight 
hundred years ago, is built of dried ornamental 
bricks, is of no architectura! beauty, and is fast 
falling to ruin. The doors leading to the tomb 
were carved, and there were remains on the walls 
of ornamented plaster. Near at hand was erected 
a pole, with a banner called a duruk, usually 
placed about the tombs of saints, and also near 
were rams’ skulls and horns, the remains perhaps 
of offerings. When thus placed on a tomb, horns 
indicate that those buried were saints or heroes, 
or at any rate powerful or eminent persons. 
Alexander the Great, who lives in the traditions 
of the people farther south, is called ‘‘ the double- 
horned one,” which illustrates the frequent men- 
tion in Scripture of the horn as a symbol of power. 
We were near coming in for a feast as we ap- 
proached the next tomb, that of Aulie-Ata’s son, 
for there were gathered about it a small crowd of 
women and children, who had come there to pray 
and eat and play. As it was to be my first, and 
probably my only visit, I wanted, of course, to see 
the place, and for that purpose pushed my way 
into the enclosure among the women and children, 
but committed thereby, I fear, a breach of Oriental 
etiquette, for the women crowded together and 
hid their faces so that we should not see them, 
leaving, however, an eye uncovered that they 
might have a good look at us. We then learned 
that several club together and buy a sheep and 
bring it there often on Thursdays t6 hold a feast. 


SETTLED PEOPLE OF THE TARTAR STEPPES. 


Thus far I have spoken of Turkish people who 
live in tents all the year round, to which I may 
add that some of the Kirghese live in winter in 
houses, and in the summer in tents; but when 
we" go farther south we find ourselves among 
a class of people who are altogether seden- 
tary, the largest of whose cities is Tashkend. 
To a European accustomed to look down from 
some lofty tower upon beautiful cities of the 
West the native town of Tashkend is anything but 
handsome. We saw it from the top of the med- 
resse, or college of Beklar Bek, but the view is 
exceedingly uninteresting. The low flat roofs of 
earth, the want of regular lines and streets, and 
the absence of colour about the houses, made the 
city one of the most dismal I had ever looked 
upon. Few buildings had an upper storey, the 
dull monotony of the plain of roofs being relieved 
only by the buildings of mosques and minarets, 
or, sometimes better, by trees. We continue our 





way through very narrow, ugly streets to the 
bazaar, beside two rows of dirty-looking shops. 
There is frequently stretched out overhead a loose 
roofing of dry branches. The sedentary people 
of Central Asia are called Sarts, though there is 
no one definite race bearing this nomenclature. 
The Russians have applied the term to those off- 
shoots of the nomad population of Turkistan who 
have now settled in the towns and villages, and 
who are engaged in agriculture, handicraft, and 
trade. The races who are so called are very 
varied as to language and origin. Moreover they 
do not know themselves by the common name of 
Sarts, but are called after the towns wherein they 
dwell. Thus a resident of Tashkend will call 
himself a Tashkendik, and a dweller in Khojend a 
Khojendik, and so on. Apart from a general 
designation, the Sarts have adopted to themselves 
a new mode of life and general occupations. 
Their social and civil life, and even character, 
have grown up under the influence of that level- 
ling code the Mussulman Shariat. Both as to 
type and speech the Sarts present an extraordinary 
variety of kinds, according as one species of 
blood predominates over the other in the popula- 
tion. It is very hard therefore to comprehend 
the general Sart type. It can, however, be said 
that most of them are good-looking, their features 
being regular and agreeable, their figure of 
average height, and their frames delicate rather 
than well-knit. 


DRESS AND FOOD. 


The Sarts’ most ordinary garments are a 
khalat fastened with a girdle of some kind, over 
which is wound a handkerchief. The width 
of this girdle in the case of well-to-do Sarts 
is ahout fourteen inches. Over their robe the 
more affluent wear another, which they do not 
encircle. For foot coverings the Sarts wear soft 
boots without heels. Over these they put on 
kaush, or goloshes, generally of a green colour, 
and made of specially prepared and embroidered 
horse’s skin. ‘The goloshes are made with heels, 
and have painted toes slightly turned up, ending 
with a small strap.. The Sarts always slip off 
these goloshes when entering a mosque, or even 
a room. The mullahs alone wear a shirt, and 
this is fastened at the shoulders. The food of 
Sarts consists of sharpi (a sort of mutton broth, 
seasoned with pepper and sour milk), kaurdaka 
(small pieces of mutton baked in the fat of the tail 
of a sheep, together with bits of bread and beaten- 
up. eggs), and last of all, prlau. The last-named 
dish is known all over Central Asia, and when 
once we had crossed the Russian frontier it was 
served to us continually. The natives are very 
fond of it, and to it alone they give the name of 
ash, or eatables. 

The Sarts’ most ordinary and favourite drink is 
green tea. It unfailingly appears at every sort of 
feasting, but I found them appreciate highly 
English tea. One man said, ‘‘ Green teais good; 
Russian family tea is better; but tea like that (the 
English) would make you fat asacamel!” Of 
intoxicating beverages the Sart uses duza, to make 
which millet is first of all soaked in warm water 
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for seventy-two hours, and then, the water having 
been poured off, it is placed in a cauldron and 
mutton fat added. This mixture is now boiled 
until it becomes a thick mass, which having cooled 
down is placed in earthen pans, and millet flour 
is added. In the morning, when the duza begins 
to ferment, they stir it with the hand, after which 
they pour On it twice its quantity of water. The 
busa is now ready for use. oknar is another in- 
toxicating drink, which is made of poppy heads. 
This production injuriously affects the health to 
such an extent that a man who is addicted to its 
use becomes in a year’s time a pale and tottering 
individual. Lovers of koknar generally take a glass 
of it three times a day, z.e., early in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening. I ought, however, 
to add that I did not see one drunken native 
throughout the whole of Central Asia, nor after 
leaving Russian territory did I see any intoxicating 
liquors. The Russians have introduced breweries 
and distilleries in Tashkend, Vierny, and else- 
where. 


FLOUR MILLS. 


In the north-west corner of Tashkend is situated 
the s¢bzor_yurta, or parish, and on the banks of its 
chief canal are situated the grinding mills. Wheat- 
grinding in Turkistan is effected most frequently 
by water-mills. There are also small mills, usually 
turned by women, but those turned by horses, 
camels, or asses are of course very much larger. 
The two kinds of mills, illustrating the two texts 
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neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea (Matt. xviii. 6). 

We took an early opportunity during our stay 
in Tashkend to visit the native bazaar, whither we 
were accompanied by the chief of the town. We 
took a droshky for this purpose, our conductor 
remarking that he could not take his own carriage 
into the native town by reason of the roughness 
of the roads and their consequent damage to any 
but the strongest of carriage springs. Before us, 
however, rode a djiguitt, and this sign of import- 
ance going before, and our conductor being known 
as the head of the town, we had a good oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the respect that is paid by 
Orientals to one high in office. When the crowds 
caught sight of us they not only respectfully made 
way and stood on either side of the street, but 
those who were sitting arose, and such as knew 
the colonel personally stroked their beards. Men 
on horseback dismounted, stood and bowed, and 
laughing children running about suddenly pulled 
up at the roadside in perfect order until we had 
passed. It was in fact just as if I had suddenly 
sprung. back to a stage of civilisation portrayed 
in the book of Job. 


BAZAAR. 


There is a new native bazaar in the Russian 
part of Tashkend, where admirable fruit may be 
obtained; but we were in search of antiques and 
native curiosities, in which we found the old town 
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A CENTRAL ASIAN FLOUR MILL. 


of the evangelist, are, one where two women are 
said to be grinding at the mill (Matt. xxiv. 41), 
which is the smaller, and the other where it is 
said it were better for aman that an ass-millstone 
(as it is in the original) were hanged about his 


more fruitful. We saw displayed Bokhara and 
Kashgar carpets or rugs, the former about / 4 
each, the latter about half that price. A very 
handsome Sart tent, lined with native silk through- 
out, that would have looked exceedingly well on 
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an English lawn, was offered us for £12. It was, 
of course, too bulky for me to carry, or at least I 
thought so, and I had to confine myself to the 
purchase of smaller things. Prominent among 
these was a pair of chambar, or chocolate leather 
pantaloons, gorgeously embroidered in all the 
colours of the rainbow. At the bottom they are 
big enough for a lady’s waist, and none but a 
Falstaff could ever hope to fill them at the top, so 
that when first offered to me, who am of pro- 
portions “Slender,” I laughed outright. I was 
bidden, however, not to despise them, for that 
when I came to horseback travelling I might find 
them both warm and at the same time useful, 
when tied at the bottoms, for stowing away one’s 





A JEWESS OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


linen or other goods, as in veritable “bags.” I 
was glad to get some native pockets (one of 
these, now in the British Museum, is of black 
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glazed leather, stitched with green and white 
thread, with two pockets and flap fastenings, the 
thongs being of rough white leather) and purses, 
together with the leather suspender, to which 
they are tied and hung from the girdle somewhat 
after the fashion of a lady’s chatelaine. We pur- 
chased pocket-handkerchiefs and skeins of native 
silk, the latter very glossy and dyed, and soll 
largely by the Jews, who, from the numbers we 
saw in the bazaar and their smudged appearance, 
gave one the idea that they engaged a good deal 
in handicrafts, especially dyeing. The number 
of Jews throughout the Turkistan district is said to 
be about 3,000. When the Russians captured the 
country the Jews were found to be terribly 
oppressed. I visited them in Tashkend, Khokand, 
Samarkand, and Bokhara, and in the last case 
found a good deal of oppression, but of this I 
must speak at greater length elsewhere. Of other 
things exposed for sale in the Tashkend bazaar 
there were in abundance skull-caps, always worn 
by the Mohammedans in houses. Some of these 
caps from Shehr-i-sabz, in Bokhara, show great 
taste and skill in needlework. A specimen Cen- 
tral Asian padlock I secured is of iron, with a 
cylindrical body, the key being formed of a tube 
with a female screw, which, fitting on a screw in 
the lock, on being turned withdraws the bolt from 
the hasp. Fairly good Russian knives were plen- 
tiful, but the native scissors, with blades angular 
in section, were so clumsily made as to be worth 
buying for curiosities. Embroidered slippers, 
such as I had seen in the Caucasus, were offered 
for sale, but were not so remarkable as some thin 
muslin handkerchiefs or shawls embroidered in 
flossy silk, with the peculiarity that the work is 
alike on both sides. This constantly attracts the 
attention and puzzles the skill of my lady friends, 
who say they could not do the like. It reminds 
one of Sisera’s “‘ prey of divers colours of needle- 
work on both sides, meet for the necks of them that 
take the spoil” (Judges v. 30). 





“A GOOD LIFE.” 


ae years ago the country was ringing with 
praises of Raikes and Sunday-schools. The 
name of that benevolent man seemed to 
eclipse all lesser lights that shone on the good 
cause, but now and then other names emerge 
that have failed to attract attention only because 
they have been left in the background. 

The great scheme of Robert Raikes for reli- 
gious teaching was first applied in 1783, after 
maturing in his mind for three years; and mean- 
while many had been doing ona small scale in 
country parishes what he proposed doing on a 
larger one in the then neglected old town of 
Gloucester. 

A Macclesfield clergyman started a Sunday- 
school in 1778. Two maiden ladies, Miss Sophia 


Cooke and her sister, were working at one a 
year earlier. James Heys, a winder of bobbins, 
began teaching the neglected children of his 
neighbourhood on the day of rest in 1775; and 
a Miss. Hannah Ball did the same at High 
Wycombe in 1769. But earlier than any of these, 
or others whose names might be mentioned 
lived and worked Catherine Boevey (or Bovey, 
as she always spelt the name), a lady whose vir- 
tues were rewarded by a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, and recorded at length on a second at 
Flaxley. 

As either of these tombstones will show, she 
was born in 1669, nine years after the Restoration 
had raised the loyalty of English folks to fever 
heat, and was the daughter of John Riches, a 
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London merchant. Little is known of Catherine’s 
parents or her childhood, which was probably 
passed in the great town where her father’s busi- 
ness lay, and where William Boevey fell in love 
with the dark-eyed girl who became his wife when 
only fifteen years old. 

William too was the son of a merchant—a suc- 
cessful one—who, in partnership with a brother, 
had bought a beautiful place in the country—a 
place owned by the Kingstons till they brought 
about their own ruin and sold their property to 
the shrewd Dutchmen in 1647. James, the elder 
brother, died in 1662, and in course of time 
William, his nephew, became possessor of Flaxley 
Abbey, where he brought the wife who was to 
make her husband’s name live for ever in the 
place by good deeds. William Boevey was older 
than the sprightly Catherine, and he did not long 
enjoy her presence in the spot where lingered the 
shadowy memories of monks despoiled by a greedy 
king, and whispers of dark doings by the Kingston 
tribe. 

Mr. Boevey died in 1691, leaving his young wife, 
after seven short years of married life, rich, free, 
and only twenty-two years old. Here was a prize 
for fortune-hunters, honest admirers, or humble 
lovers,-and record says their name was legion. 
Indeed, Mrs. Boevey’s early widowhood was the 
first thing that seems to have brought her much 
into notice, perhaps because of her persistent 
refusal to marry again. Tradition says that Steele 
and Addison were among the lady’s suitors, and 
that they immortalised their admiration of her 
virtues in the “Spectator,” under the titles of 
‘* Portia” and “‘ Sir Roger de Coverley’s Perverse 
Widow.” 

If one quarter of the fulsome adulation of the 
time could be believed, Catherine was not only a 
marvel of beauty, but a brilliant wit, a great 
reader, an angel of goodness—and, in short, per- 
fection. Unfortunately we know that perfection 
was never intended to be reached on earth, and, 
putting aside all extravagance, as we gaze on the 
pale, plump, curly-haired, dark-eyed portraits of 
the heroine, three of which adorn the abbey walls, 
one feels the wide brow meant that there was 
plenty of intellect, and the kindly mouth plenty 
of charity in its broadest sense. 

The times were stirring, well calculated to draw 
out the best or the worst parts of a woman, for 
King James was a fugitive in France, and his 
unhappy daughter held, with her husband, the 
reins of a government by no means easy or plea- 
sant. The independence of the English people 
had been sorely chafed by Stuart misrule, and 
the civil war had taught them their power. The 
chain of loyalty had once more been strained till 
it was in danger of snapping, and history will 
show at a glance the party spirit and violence that 
filled the country. 

Mrs. Boevey in her peaceful home took a keen 
interest, it seems, in all that went on outside it, 
and her sympathies were largely with those who 
clung to the exiled king, refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance to the queen who sat on her father’s 
throne. The fact was soon known, and the abbey 
became a refuge for many nonjurors, who be sged 





to be sheltered or concealed from the persecution 
that followed them. It is a matter of much 
interest and some speculation among the present 
occupiers of the place where the widow could 
have hid her guests; and there is one room, 
doorless and windowless, with a single trap-door 
entrance from the ceiling of a dark inner cellar, 
where it is thought they may have found a safe 
refuge. About the staircases and passages of the 
abbey hang several portraits of melancholy-look- 
ing gentlemen, some bewigged and begowned, 
staring out of dark backgrounds and black frames, 
who are believed to be these nonjuring friends. 
Not many have, however, been identified, but 
among them is the gentle face of Bishop Framp- 
ton, the deprived Bishop of Gloucester, a fac- 
simile of which picture hangs in the palace of 
that town. 

John Talbot, Rector of Fretherue, was another 
who suffered for conscience sake, met with the 
Flaxley widow’s warm approval, and partook of 
her hospitality in the old abbey near the trout 
stream. He was sent out as missionary by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1702, 
but was afterwards dismissed for his Jacobitism, 
and he then seems to have settled at Burlington, 
New Jersey, where Mrs. Boevey sent a set of com- 
munion plate for his church in 1708, to show her 
interest both in him and his mission. 

An old parishioner of Dr. Talbot’s at Fretherue, 
Mrs. Dorothy Bayly, had also befriended the 
deprived clergyman, and became intimate with 
the lady of Flaxley, partly perhaps through sym- 
pathy in politics and love of good works. A pic- 
ture of Dorothy was left at the abbey, no doubt as 
a mark of friendship; but the portrait is hard to 
identify with any certainty, because there are 
several unknown ladies, with neither names nor 
dates to guide the would-be inquirer. 

And now it is high time to descend from his- 
torical allusions to the good works afore men- 
tioned, and the routine of Catherine Boevey’s 
home-life, which was a very quiet One, in a valley 
surrounded by wooded hills, a wealth of wild 
flowers, and a few scattered cottages. 

Thanks to the lady’s maid, Mrs. Vergo, who 
loved her mistress with the rare affection of a past 
race of servants, we know more of the daily life at 
Flaxley Abbey than perhaps could have come to 
light in any other way; and so to Rachel Vergo’s 
record we must turn for the present. When only 
twenty years of age the maid was brought on horse- 
back to enter her new mistress’s service, and when 
within about a mile of the place she was thrown, 
breaking her leg, poor soul, when nearly in sight 
of the scene of her future labours. Nothing 
daunted by this untoward accident, Mrs. Boevey 
sent for a surgeon, had Rachel carefully tended at 
the abbey, and when at length she was restored 
to health there was doubtless the mutual feeling 
of respectful love resulting in unbroken confidence 
on the one side, and faithful service on the other. 

Mrs. Vergo.was sent up to London once a year, 
if her lady did not also go, that she might study 
the last new fashions for the benefit of her mis- 
tress’s clothes. She was often dispatched, too, 
to Ross or Mitcheldean to buy stuff for the poor, 
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and was made the bearer of many an anonymous 
gift to the clergy. In short, the maid became, as 
she calls herself ‘‘ keeper of the family, only "— 
she adds—‘*‘ under Mrs. Pope.” 

This Mrs. Mary Pope, a poor relation of Mrs. 
Boevey’s, came to visit her for a month, and so 
needful did she make herself to her patroness, 
that she stayed on for nearly forty years—never, 
in short, leaving till the widow was dead. The 
latter left a sum of money in Mary’s hands to 
build a church at Flaxley ; and, with many protes- 
tations of love for the memory of her benefactress, 
the lady carried out this wish by erecting a 
little chapel, thenceforth known as “the Flax- 
ley meeting-house.” Tradition has been by 
no means kind to Mrs. Pope in the matter, so no 
more shall be said about it, especially as from this 
time the poor relation disappears from local his- 
tory, leaving only a hill in front of the abbey to 
keep her name green. 

To return to Mrs. Vergo’s reminiscences of her 
beloved mistress. She says: ‘“‘I waited particu- 
larly on Mrs. Boevey, and was the only servant 
who sat up, as she spent an hour or two every 
night in her closet. She did the same, too, in the 
morning, and was a very early riser. The regu- 
larity and economy in the family were great. The 
maids were kept to work till eight at night, and 
the rest was their own time. The old table-linen 
and sheets were made into childbed-linen, which, 
with shirts and shifts of all sizes, were kept in 
a closet, and I had to give them out as my lady 
desired. She often called for her charity account- 
book, to see how it kept pace with her expenses 
in dress, which was always very handsome.” 

The maid in this spoke truly, and remnants of 
gorgeous silks brocaded in gold and silver are 
still kept as precious relics of the wearer. 

Every afternoon Rachel Vergo was ordered to 
wear a silk gown, and on Sundays she marshalled 
into Mrs. Boevey’s presence batches of the thirty 
children who owed their schooling to her, that 
she might catechise and instruct them in those 
things ‘‘ which every Christian should know and 
believe.” Thus Flaxley valley could boast of a 
Sunday-school long before Robert Raikes in the 
county town dreamed of starting such a thing. 
And justice is done to her in this particular, in a 
stained glass window, to be seen on the staircase 
of the School of Art at Gloucester, where her name 
is coupled with that of Raikes, instead of being 
left out or thrust into the background. 

Five years after George I came to the English 
throne a fever broke out and spread with alarm- 
ing rapidity through the country. When at its 
height two friends of the abbey widow came to 
stay with her, and while there one of them, Mrs. 
Cowling, died of this fever, though not before the 





three friends had agreed they: would all be laid to 
rest together in Flaxley churchyard. Mrs. Pope 
too expressed the same wish, so Mrs. Boevey built 
a vault, marked by a small square stone, now green 
with age and dismal with its death’s-head and 
cross-bones. 

Here Mrs. Vergo saw the coffins of each de- 
posited, except that of Mrs. Butler, who lingered 
for twenty years after the others, when the faithful 
maid had retired to Ross and married the old 
abbey butler, according to her late mistress’s fre- 
quently expressed wish. 

Peacefully the years rolled on, fruitful in the 
works that were to make Catherine Boevey’s name 
a proverb of goodness long after she had been 
laid in her vault with Mrs. Cowling, Mrs. Pope, 
and Mrs. Grace Butler. The end came rather 
suddenly, but found her living as usual a life that 
many might envy, and comparatively few 
imitated. 

“During the Christmas holidays before she 
died,” says Mrs. Vergo, ‘“‘ she had the thirty chil- 
dren, whom she taught at her expense, to dine at the 
abbey on beef and pudding. I sat at the head of the 
table, and two of the maid-servants waited on them. 
After dinner Mrs. Boevey had them all into the 
parlour, where she was sitting dressed in white 
and silver. She showed them her clothes and 
jeweis, talked pleasantly and with great good- 
nature to them, and, having given each of them 
sixpence, she dismissed them. When they left 
they had a harp and fiddle playing in the great 
hall, where they danced two hours, and went 
away in good time. 

“When Mrs. Boevey was dressing before 
dinner she said to me, ‘ Rachel, you will be sur- 
prised that I put on my fine clothes to-day, but I 
think that those poor children will remember me 
the longer for it.’ She was then to all appearance 
very well, but she died that day month of a bowel 
complaint” (Jan. 29, 172#). 

The widow's will showed that the charities of 
her lifetime were never intended to die with her, 
and the book fund, as well as the fund for appren- 
ticing poor children, are alone sufficient to rouse 
the gratitude of all right-minded parishioners to 
this day. This sketch of a good life can hardly 
be closed in more fitting words than those of a 
Mrs. Barrow in a letter to a friend describing the 
last hours of Catherine Boevey. 

‘She was sensible all along,*and expressed 
great satisfaction in being here (Flaxley), where 
she said she had always wished to die. And 
surely no one ever died more resigned. Without 
any delirium or the least convulsion, but some 
few hours insensible of pain. She seemed to 
sleep, and so in peace resigned her breath to the 
great God who had given her life.” 














“As a Dream when One Awakcth.” 
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SCENE, THE EVENING OF 





THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, 


‘* I shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.” 


A Nb through the sudden twilight went the sound of 
hurrying feet, 
And in the darkened chamber fell a silence still and sweet. 


- 


Mary, with veil of night-black hair, and eyes of brooding 
love, 


Sitting in shadow, claspéd hands, and only lips that move, 


Martha, with restless hungry heart, turning to household 
cares, 

Eager to serve, with throbbing thoughts that tremble into 
tears, 


While he, the wanderer returned, with pale brow downward 
bent, 

Ponders, ah, what ?—can thoughts of Death with common 
life be blent? 


Shall ever thought of household things, or smile of careless 
mirth, 

Gleam in those far-fixed, awe-struck eyes, that once were 
closed to earth? 


Shali ever struggle with the world, or wild ignoble strife, 
Possess the man whose soul once bade a long farewell to 
life ? 


Or shall he walk jor ever mute where men and women 
rave— 
‘* Behold the man who knows—and keeps—the secret of the 


grave !” 


Ah, could we bear to see the friends who have been crowned 
with bliss, 
To greet them with the common word, the iook, the touch, 


the kiss? 


And see them with that altered mien, that far-off solemn 
gaze, 
Nor weep and tremble at the change from old familiar days ? 


Hush! On the sacred silence breaks a low and piteous 
cry,— 

‘* Brother—oh, brother—for God’s love, say what it is to 
die ! 


““ We, too, must bear what thou has borne, nor with such 
love as thine, 

No Christ to stand beside ous grave and shed those tears 
divine ; 
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+ Prother !” 
dispread, 

Mary in love’s deep anguish clasped and kissed her living 
dead. 


And weeping at his feet with dusk hair wide 


‘*We too must bear the terror of life’s last and loneliest 
woe, 
With none to lead us by the hand, or tell us where we go. 


‘¢ Brother, oh brother, for God’s love, help tho’ thou canst 
not save, 

ell to thine own, for thou hast learnt, the mystery of the 
grave.” 


Again a silence, breathless, deep, yet trembling with the 
sound, 

The broken sound of woman’s tears, born of her love pro- 
found. 


Till sudden, through the darkness gleamed that white face 
strange and lone, 
And Lazarus spoke mysterious words in untamiliar tone : 


‘To die? A darkness and a fight, a struggle and a 
sigh— 

Why, woman, speak such idle words, didst thou not see me 
die ? 


““To die? A darkness—nay, a light, a flash, a sudden 
gleam— 
A flutter, as of waving wings, a memory, a dream— 


‘**A glory, white and vivid, a sound, a speechless sound, 
God’s gracious thunders leaving heaven and pealing all 
around. 








‘*Dear as a friend’s we spring to meet with sudden leaps of 
heart, 
Who smiles a welcome, and withdraws to talk with us apart. 


** Noble as Jewish men of old, in word and deed sublime, 
Who made God’s heaven of weary earth, eternity of time ; 


‘* Godlike in majesty and power, in love and patience mild, 
Familiar as a household love, of sister or of child. 


‘ 

** Ah me, what darkness worse than death when all the 
vision broke ! 

One speechless glimpse of God, and with the sight I swooned 
and woke. 


** Woke, and behold that Face again, the same, yet not the 
same, 

And ‘ Lazarus, come forth !’ it cried ; I bowed my head and 
came. — 


** And now, why idly ask of Death? ‘That Vision still is 
mine— 

And Lite and Death are one to him who has such dreams 
divine.” 


He ceased, and in those yearning hearts the music of his 
thought 

Left but an echo vague and dim, from shadowy regions 
brought. 


Thus darkness fell, and once again in earthly household 


slept, 
God’s light upon his brow and lips, the man whom Jesus 
46 bs 7 ; ~ “y : 
Oh, no, twas neither light nor sound, a Face—it was a wept 
Face— 
Sweet as a mother’s, making home of some unwonted place ; KATHLEEN KNOX, 
— <0 
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l 7E were at 
Zermatt, 
and we 
had ___ deter- 
mined to 
make an as- 
cent on the 
next day. 
While talk- 
ing it over in 
the smok- 
ing-room 
of the hotel 
after dinner 
we were 
warned that, 
owing to the 
fresh snow 
which had fallen, we should not find the climb 











an easy one, and that probably the rocks would 
be coated with ice. However, we would not 
be deterred, so we told ‘‘ boots” to call us at 
four o’clock in the morning. We went to bed at 
nine. I had taken some black coffee; this, com- 
bined with the talk of danger in the smoking- 
room, had got a little on my nerves, making me 
dream of all sorts of horrors and hairbreadth 
escapes. It seemed to me that I was constantly 
slipping down sharp ice-bound rocks, and just 
avoiding falling into crevasses as the snow gave 
way beneath me...... I had a worse slip than 
usual—I gave myself up for lost—and was going 
down, down, down, when I awoke with a start. I 
became aware of a light in the room, and I heard 
an old voice saying;.in a kind of doggrel German, 
that it was four o’clock, and time to get up. 

M., who was near the window, pulled up the 
blind; it was pitch dark; it appeared, however, 
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to be fine; and after dressing in a kind of semi- 
conscious state we both crept down as quietly as 
we could to the salle-d-manger to breakfast. 

Two candles dimly lighted the large room, for 
nobody else was astir; even the servants were not 
yet up, and we were waited on by the friendly old 
‘“‘boots.” There was something weird in this con- 
trast to the brilliantly lighted and noisy room of 
the night before. 

It was too early to eat much, so, as our guide 
was outside in readiness, we all three started by 
a few minutes after five o’clock. 

Turning sharp to the right at the end of the 
village, we began mounting at once. At first the 
path lay over grass, which rapidly became steeper. 
It was getting light, but as yet there was no break 
in the sky; it was the light of dawn heralding the 
sunrise. The valley was shrouded in a grey mist, 
everything looked confused and indistinct; the 
Gorner Glacier loomed through the pall like some 
huge monster. All seemed still asleep. 

At starting I had declared that I could not shake 
off the unpleasant sensations produced by my 
dreams, but M. and the guide had laughed me to 
scorn. 

Ah! on the other side of the valley, high up 
in the sky, a faint gleam of light appears. This 
quickly grows ; we all stand still watching intently. 
Each instant the light spreads and intensifies, 
driving night before it. Presently rays flash out, 
then one by one the wonderful snow-mountains 
begin to show themselves, and the glorious sun 
rises. His rays gild successively the glittering 
white peaks of Monte Rosa, the Lyskamm, Castor 
and Pollux, the beautiful snowy mass of the Breit- 
horn, and the jagged Little Matterhorn. The lion 
of them all, the magnificent Matterhorn, is 
shrouded in mist. 

Some way on the other side of Monte Rosa 
are the Taschhorn and the Dom. These two 
majestic and grim peaks of the Mischabelhorn 
frown down in fierce blackness streaked with 
white; the sunlight glinting on the tops of the 
mountains has an indescribably beautiful effect. 
But we dared not linger as we had far to go, and 
we knew the fast-rising sun would make the snow 
which lay before us softer every hour, and there- 
fore more dangerous. 

Steadily we walked on; Zermatt already was 
becoming a speck in the distance below us. 
For some distance the walking was more level, 
though rocks and stones grew more frequent. At 
about half-past eight o’clock a halt was made for 
breakfast. Our guide produced, out of a strange 
leather wallet which he carried on his back, cold 
meat, bread, butter, cheese, and wine. We all 
three fell-to heartily, for the hard exercise since 
five o’clock had made us hungry, and we had 
taken little before we started. 

The sun was now quite up, but it was gradually 
clouding over, and the lofty peaks were hiding 
themselves again. Our guide, to lighten his load, 
left part of the food and drink beneath a piece of 
rock. To mark the spot, he stood a long white 
stone on one end and put another smaller stone 
on the top of it. 

At nine o’clock we started again; the grass was 





growing scanty, rocks and stones taking its place, 
until soon the path lay almost entirely over solid 
rock; this became broken up into small loose 
stones which slipped down with every step, 
making progress very slow and tedious; sometimes 
one of us would slide down several feet with a 
mass of loose stones. Next came a bit of easier 
walking; this was succeeded by a steep climb over 
large stones, many of which were very rickety and 
wobbled in a most uncomfortable fashion, thereby 
trying the ankles greatly and calling for consider- 
able ingenuity in balancing. 

Zermatt has entirely disappeared, and the whole 
valley in which it stands is shut out of sight by 
the rising ground over which we have come. The 
Gorner Glacier is visible for a great part of its 
course, it looks like a gigantic grey serpent in the 
morning light; some of the outline of the vast 
Matterhorn can be traced through the mist which 
still hangs about; the scene grows awfully wild 
and desolate. The only sign of life or habitation 
is the Riffel Hotel far off on the other side of the 
valley. Patches of snow begin to appear here 
and there, for we are now some 9,000 feet up. 

At last we reach the foot of one of the peaks of 
the jagged mountain itself; we see the cruel iron- 
looking and precipitous rocks towering up into 
the sky above us. 

The guide paused. 

‘** What are you going to do?” said M. to him. 

‘‘T am going to put on the rope, and then we 
will go straight up,” said he. 

He rapidly roped me, then M., and finally him- 
self; he left some twenty feet of rope between 
each of us. Theclimb before us seemed des- 
perate; the rocks looked so precipitous, they 
appeared to be almost perpendicular. The guide 
led the way, next came M., I was last. At first all 
went comparatively smoothly, but the way quickly 
became steeper, and it was literally a clamber hold- 
ing on by fingers and toes; there was often no 
larger foothold than for the toe. Presently M. 
sang out to the guide, 

‘You really must give me a pull, I cannot find 
hold for either hand or foot.” 

At this the guide, who had managed to scramble 
up like a cat, hauled up M., almost dangling like a 
cork; I in my turn had to be pulled up in similar 
fashion. Difficulties like these occurred three or 
four times. Once when I was in the act of being 
hauled my hat came off; I had to clutch wildly at 
it and only just managed to save it. The sensa- 
tion of hanging on a rope in space is anything 
but a pleasant one, save perhaps ‘to the most 
hardy. Soon my hands were cut and bleeding 
from my wild clutches at the sharp rocks, and 
after a few of these pulls up I began to feel rather 
disorganised. Sometimes a piece of rock which 
looked perfectly secure would become slightly 
loosened as the guide stepped on it, M. would 
loosen it still more, and when I came to it it 
would probably give way altogether, making me 
either cling desperately with my hands and other 
foot, or slip several feet down with a sudden jerk, 
thereby throwing a strain on the rope which would 
have pulled down an ordinary man, but our guide 
was a tower of strength, and even if M. slipped 
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too he was quite capable of holding up both of us. 
The dislodged bit of rock rolled down fast in the 
early stages of its fall, then it began to leap, 
gathering velocity at every yard, finally it took 
one mad flying bound of several hundred feet,— 
pitched with a crash, and was dashed into a thou- 
sand fragments in the rocky valley below. 

After about 1,000 feet of this arduous climbing 
we came to a plateau; this plateau formed the 
shoulder of the mountain, and was entirely 
covered with snow. The sun now came out 
bright and strong, making the white surface 
wonderfully dazzling. The guide put on his 
glasses and plunged cautiously into the snow; he 
probed carefully with the handle of his ice-axe 
before venturing to make each step. A quantity 
of fresh snow had fallen in the night, which made 
the walking unusually soft, and we sank up to our 
knees at nearly every step. It was tiring work, 
the glare too from the snow was most trying to 
the eyes. Occasionally M. or I would sink in up 
to the waist, and remain helplessly imbedded 
until pulled out by the guide. 

As the snow appeared to stretch for some way, 
M. and I would fain have turned back, for we 
were getting tired, and had had almost enough 
for one day, bearing in mind the distance we had 
to return, but our guide urged us on; he told us 
that there was, as he called it, ‘‘a nice little bit 
of rock-climbing farther on.” 

After nearly two miles’ walking, or rather 
shuffling, we came to the end of the snow-field. 
Then we saw the actual peak of the mountain 
fiercely rearing its head above us in grim black- 
and-white majesty. We left our alpen-stocks at 
the foot, for the climb, the guide told us, would 
be steeper than ever, and the rocks were half 
covered with snow, which made them still more 
hazardous. 

Now that the goal is in view we push on 
eagerly. It isa severe scramble; the rocks are 
slippery with snow, but at last, after a cat-like 
crawl, we reach the top, a sharp jagged point with 
just room for the three of us on it. On all sides 
the rocks shelve precipitously down for thousands 
of feet. The sun by this time has become quite 
overcast, clouds are gathering round, and soon it 
begins to snow, while the cold is bitter. 

Suddenly there is an awful roar, a deep, terri- 
fying vibration, like a prodigious peal of thunder. 

‘What is that ?” cried I. 

“Tt must be an avalanche on the Matterhorn,” 
replied the guide, ‘‘caused by all the fresh snow. 
which has fallen.” 

There is a dead silence, followed presently by 
another terrific roar, announcing that the 
avalanche is going farther on its way, or has been 
succeeded by another one higher up. 

Our guide has been looking intently down over 
the edge of the mountain on to the glacier 
beneath ; all at once he calls out, 

‘They are lost, they are lost!” 
hastily ask him to explain. 

He says, ‘‘ Do you see there, right beneath us ? 
there has been an avalanche quite recently. Now, 
F.and T. were to start this morning soon after we 
did ; they meant to come up here where we are, but 


M. and I 





by another route, and this would take them just 
where that avalanche is. I do not see them, and 
they ought to be in sight by this time. It is only 
too probable that they are buried.” 

There is positive pain in his voice. 

M. and I both look anxiously in the direction 
the guide pointed out; we distinctly see by the 
disturbed appearance of the snow and ice that 
there must have been a recent avalanche, but we 
cannot see any sign of human beings. 

The guide grows very excited. ‘I will climb 
up the next peak; I think I can see better from 
there,” he says. He unropes himself as he speaks. 
** You two stay here, and do not move while I am 
gone,” he adds. 

He immediately begins to clamber down the 
rocks, then up again to the neighbouring point. 
He is as cool and easy about it as if he were going 
upa ladder against a house. From where M. and 
I stand we can see that the rocks up which he 
climbs are very steep; a false step would mean 
death, as he is alone and without any rope to help 
him. Our eyes follow him anxiously ; to our relief, 
he reaches the top in safety; he leans far over 
the edge, and looks down earnestly for some 
seconds, then he gives a joyful shout, 

“* Ah, there they are!” 

He challenges them with the wild mountain 
cry the guides use so much. Faintly comes up 
the answer. 

M. and I look over the edge of our peak as 
much as we dare; we can just distinguish two 
figures at a dizzy depth moving on the glacier. 
Our guide climbs back to us. 

“They will soon be here safely now,” he said, 
“‘but I really feared at first that they were over- 
whelmed beneath the avalanche.” 

He roped himself again, and we, all in good 
spirits, prepared for the descent. I went first, 
the guide last, so as to best bearthe strain in case 
of a slip. 

The way down was easier than M. and I had 
expected, and the snow-field was reached in safety 
without great difficulty. The keen air and the 
rest on the summit had braced us up thoroughly. 
We retraced our steps over the snow; here the 
guide again went first to see that all was safe; we 
went exactly the same way as we had come, care- 
fully walking in the old steps except where too 
deep a hole had been made. 

I had quite forgotten my bad dreams and the 
sensation of uneasiness with which I had started 
in the early morning; the air and exercise had 
steeled my nerves completely, and I had come 
down so far with full confidence in spite of the 
steepness and difficulty of the way. We had got 
half way across the snow, and were congratulating 
ourselves that we should soon be over it, when 
suddenly, without the slightest warning, M. dis- 
appeared up to his shoulders; the guide and I at 
the instant both felt a sharp jerk on the rope. 

“Hullo!” cries the guide, making light of it; 
‘‘what is the matter now ?” 

“Quick! quick!” calls M.; “pull me, or 
I shall be through. My feet and legs are 

dangling in the air, and | can feel I am rapidly 
sinking.” 
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The guide pulls as urged, necessarily shorten- 
ing the rope and approaching M. As M. is 
pulled out I have to follow on with the rope, and 
so draw nearer the fatal spot. We all three got 
close together, and it becomes a momentous 
question whether the snow will hold until M. is 
safely out and I have passed the hole; the snow 
seems to be giving way and gradually sinking in. 
M. grows white with apprehension. He had faith- 
fully promised his wife before he left England 
that he would attempt nothing hazardous. Now 
this promise comes vividly before him, and he 
thinks of his wife and children with a keen pang. 
The danger is imminent; life and death seem 
close together. With a strong effort the guide 
pulls M. free, but all risk is not yet over, for I 
have still to pass. I walk cautiously, stepping as 
lightly as I can. I come up to the dreaded 
place; I see a black yawning hole where M. has 
been through. Shall I escape? The chances 
are ten to one that I shall go right through with 
a sudden drop and disappear entirely, throwing 
perhaps a violent strain on the rope and dragging 
the other two with me, for the snow all round is 
soft and affords a very insecure footing. Steadily 
I walk on. NowI am by the side of the hole; 
three steps more and I shall be safe. A sort of 
fascination makes me pause and look down; the 
hole seems to be of unfathomable depth. At this 
instant I feel the snow giving way. I seem to be 
falling, but with a last determined spring I 
plunge forward, and helped on by a vigorous pull 
from the guide I just manage to get on to the 
firm snow as the soft mass gives way precipi- 
tately, and falls several hundred feet on to the 
rocks beneath. 

I stand gazing down, breathless and awestruck 
at the narrow escape. One second later and we 
might all have been dashed to death on the sharp, 
jagged rocks. 

The rest of the snow-field was safe enough, 
and no one went in deeper than up to the waist; 
there was still, however, the long scramble down 
the steep rock before all danger was over. 

I went first as I had done coming down the 
rocks above; sometimes I had to let myself slip 
several feet, entirely trusting to M. and the guide 
to hold me up until I came to a ledge where I 
found foothold; at other times I had to shout up 
to the guide to ask him which way I was to go, 
as all ways looked equally dangerous and imprac- 
ticable ; then I would hang by my arms, feeling 
about in the air with my feet for a hold; in places 





the rocks were so abrupt that I had to turn my 
face to them and clamber down that way. 

At last the bottom of the lower peak was reached, 
and we stood once more on a level plateau in all 
security. The guide took off the rope and 
another rest was made for refreshment. 

It was past twelve o’clock; M. and I were for 
the moment thoroughly beat and sorely in need 
of a little rest. There was a small pool close at 
hand formed by the melted snow; the water was 
deliciously cool and proved most refreshing when 
mixed with our wine. 

After a halt of about twenty minutes we go on 
again over the shaking, rickety rocks; then comes 
a long, weary walk over the loose stones and 
rubbish; then a tedious tramp skirting round the 
mountain, though the walking is much better here, 
being half turf and half rock. The Riffel Hotel 
now comes in sight, betokening that we are near- 
ing Zermatt. 

M. and I fully thought that our guide had 
missed his trophy of stones which he had set up 
to mark the place where he had left the pro- 
visions ; but, with unerring and eagle-like glance, 
he had spied it from afar, and all in a moment 
we found ourselves on the. very spot. 

We rested again for a few minutes, taking a 
drink of wine to invigorate us, then we made our 
final start for home; but there were still several 
weary miles before us. 

About this time we came upon little clumps of 
edelweiss here and there, brightening up the deso- 
late scene with their silvery blossoms. The way 
was now quite easy, down a steepish turf mountain- 
side. Occasionally we went at a half trot, helping 
and steadying ourselves with our alpen-stocks by 
sticking them into the turf and throwing all our 
weight on them. As we got lower down it began 
to rain, and the air became much milder. M. and 
I were getting quite exhausted. ..... 

At last Zermatt shows itself—a joyous sight! 
We hurry on, the guide, to all appearance, as fresh 
as when he started. M. and I are thoroughly 
worn out, our legs almost fail us at every step. 
We reach the end of the village, stumble on, and 
at last stagger into the hotel as the church clock 
strikes four. We have been walking for nearly 
eleven hours, several of which were spent in severe 
climbing. 

M. and I say good night to our guide and crawl 
in. We have warm baths and go to bed. Weare 
soon in a delicious sleep, which lasts until we hear 
the welcome sound of the bell for /adle d’ hte. 

G. S. 
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DOCTORS OUT OF PRACTICE. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON, AUTHOR OF 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.”’ 


VIIIL—WRATH, GRANDEUR, MARRIAGE, AND MYSTERY. 


leapt ‘Lives of the Gresham Professors ” 
contains a picture of a gentleman in the 

costume of the earlier half of the eigh- 
teenth century, kneeling within the Broad Street 
gateway of the Gresham College as he surrenders 
his sword to another gentleman who has just 
worsted him in a duel. .The gentleman on his 
knee is Professor Woodward, the gentleman on 
his feet is Dr. Mead, and the scene represents the 
conclusion of the passage of arms in which the 
successful physician chastised the satirical pro- 
fessor for certain disdainful and insolent words 
in his ‘* State of Physic and Diseases.” If Pro- 
fessor Woodward knelt thus submissively—which 
is questionable—he preserved the presence of 
mind to surrender his weapon with a witty retort 
to Mead’s ungenerous demand. 

“ Beg for your life!” cried the victor. 

‘I will when I’m your patient,” answered the 
professor, coming better out of the conflict of 
words than out of the combat with swords. 

Unless personal history has exaggerated the 
kindliness of the man, whose lineaments are thus 
preserved to us amongst the marbles of West- 
minster Abbey, he must have admired the spirit 
of his worsted adversary, and secretly congratu- 
lated himself on opening nothing more serious 
than a vein of sprightly humour in an affair that 


<losed without a scratch of the skin to either com- 


batant. 

The medical duels of the eighteenth century 
were not always or often so innocent as Mead’s 
bloodless encounter with the Gresham professor, 
and few of them were more tragic and- scandalous 
than the combat that sent Dr. Williams and Dr. 
Bennet to another world. To discover what these 
doctors quarrelled about in the first instance one 
would have to examine the pamphlets with which 
the combatants traduced one another, before Dr. 
Bennet, whipped to fury by his enemy’s superior 
literary adroitness, challenged him to mortal con- 
flict—a challenge that was scornfully declined by 
Dr. Williams, who had succeeded too well with 
the pen to be desirous of changing it for a less 
familiar weapon. Indignant at the refusai, Dr. 
Bennet hastened to his adversary’s house to taunt 
him with his cowardice, when he was repelled 
from the doorstep by a charge of swan-shot, sent 
into his breast from the pistol of Dr. Williams, 
who had condescended to act as his own hall 
porter. Severely wounded, Dr. Bennet was re- 
tiring across the street towards a friend’s house, 
when Dr. Williams rushed after him, fired another 
pistol at him, and then, drawing sword, ran him 
through the body. Turning on his too impetuous 
pursuer, Dr. Bennet contrived to draw his rapier 
and slay his assailant. The whole affair was over 





in three minutes, Williams dying in the street and 
Bennet surviving him by no more than four hours. 
What a ghastly ending to a squabble about some 
question of medical treatment or etiquette ! 

A.more orderly but not less ferocious duel 
occurred in the following century (1830) near 
Philadelphia, when Dr. Smith and Dr. Jeffries 
demonstrated their mutual brotherly love by kill- 
ing one another with pistols. No mischief was 
done by the first exchange of shots. At the second 
exchange Dr. Smith’s right arm was broken—an 
incident that caused him to declare he could 
handle his weapon fairly with his left hand, and 
would rather die on the field than leave it 
wounded. Thus fighting at a disadvantage, Dr. 
Smith, in the third exchange of compliments, 
lodged his ball in one of his adversary’s thighs. 
It was now Dr. Jeffries’s turn to demand another 
opportunity for satisfaction. Again, placed at a 
distance of six feet from one another, the insane 
principals exchanged shots for the fourth time, 
and in doing so obtained the desired satisfaction, 
Smith getting a bullet in his heart, and Jeffries 
dying a few hours later from the ball put into his 
breast. On hearing that his enemy was dead, Dr. 
Jeffries remarked, thankfully, ‘‘ Then I die con- 
tented,” a state of feeling, however, that did not 
prevent him from declaring the highest respect 
for the late Dr. Smith’s scientific attainments and 
generous nature. Schoolfeliows in boyhood, these 
gentlemen had been intimate friends for fifteen 
years before they came to hate one another with 
the hatred possible only to medical neighbours 
and rivals. ‘Three years had passed over the 
graves of Drs. Smith and Jeffries, when life on the 
western circuit of England was stirred by the 
cause célébre arising out of Sir John Jeffcott’s duel, 
fought near Exeter on May 1oth, 1833, with Dr. 
Hennis, who will be remembered in medical 
annals as the last English physician to die of 
duelling on English soil. 

In the days when doctors sometimes settled 
their differences about disease and its treatment 
by firing at one another with pistols or running 
upon one another with flashing swords, Dr. Antony 
Addington (first of Reading and afterwards of 
London, and father of the first Viscount Sidmouth 
of political celebrity) steadily declined to meet—— 
at ten paces, and for non-medical purposes—any 
of his professional brethren who had not graduated 
at either Oxford or Cambridge, a rule altogether 
in harmony with the prudence and nice discretion 
of the physician whose medical eminence was 
due to qualities that rendered him scarcely less 
powerful with politicians than famous amongst 
doctors. Born of gentle though not exalted 
parents, and educated at Winchester School and 
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Trinity College (Oxford), Dr. Antony Addington 
had followed his profession with notable success, 
both as a physician and also as a proprietor of a 
private lunatic asylum, before he migrated to 
London in middle age, and, under the protection 
of the elder Pitt, stepped at once into lucrative 
and leading practice in the capital. In twenty- 
six years of such employment he acquired a mea- 
sure of affluence that enabled him to purchase 
the reversion of a fine estate in Devonshire, and 
to withdraw from the labours of his profession 
to restful seclusion near the town in which he had 
first practised it. For nearly eight years had he 
enjoyed this retirement, when, on George the 
Third’s first illness (November, 1788), he was 
ordered by the Prince of Wales to proceed im- 
médiately to Windsor to consult with his Majesty’s 
physicians on the cure of his Majesty, one of these 
physicians being the courtly and _ well-dressed 
Henry Revell Reynolds, the last of London’s silk- 
coated physicians, even as Dr. James Hamilton 
was the last of the great Edinburgh doctors to 
wear, for ordinary costume, a cock-hat on his 
head and buckles on his shoes. Delicately pre- 
cise and curiously foppish in every particular of 
his costume—the well-powdered wig, silk coat, 
breeches, stockings, buckled shoes, gold-headed 
cane, and lace ruffles, the costume he donned at 
the dawn and wore in the evening of his profes- 
sional career—Revell Reynolds was a courtly cox- 
comb to the last, his care for the elegance and 
faultlessness of his apparel extending even to the 
orders he gave for his last toilet. The weakness, 
that was a part of his strength, suggested the 
lines for his epitaph,— 


** Here well-dressed Reynolds lies, 
As great a beau as ever ; 
We may perhaps see one as wise, 
But sure a smarter never.” 


To speak of Antony Addington is to think how 
honour has come to the leaders of medicine, and 
how they and their children have risen to dignity. 
Honour cannot be said to have flowed to them in 
strong and steady stream. On the contrary, it has 
come to them in a rivulet so weak and uncertain 
that even to this day no physician, however great 
may have been his services to science and society, 
can claim promotion to the lowest grade of here- 
ditary dignity, or even aspire to it, unless, whilst 
serving science and society, he has also been in 
the service of the Court. It is a question whether 
Edmund Greaves (the young physician who was 
at Oxford during the civil troubles whilst the 
Cavaliers held the University) received a baronetcy 
from Charles the First, or deserved the sneer with 
which he was styled a ‘pretended baronet” by 
Anthony-a-Wood—a question, by the way, that 
could be set at rest by reference to the Oxonian 
‘“*Docquet Book.” If the Cavalier doctor received 
the dignity with which he is credited in the fifth 
edition of ‘* Guillim’s Heraldry,” Sir Hans Sloane, 
instead of being the first, was the second phy- 
sician to win the hereditary distinction from a 
sovereign. But even in that case Sir Hans 
Sloane’s baronetcy would remain the first of the 





strictly ‘medical baronetcies”—7.e., the first of the 
baronetcies conferred on leaders of ‘‘ the faculty” 
in consideration of their professional eminence. 
Though he was a doctor of promise and academic 
mark at the time when he is alleged to have won 
the bloody hand, Dr. Edmund Greaves was no 
leader: of his profession; and if he received so 
great a mark of the royal favour, the honour must 
have been bestowed on him either in recognition 
of his loyalty or in reward of services that, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been re- 
warded with money, or for some other considera- 
tion that, were it known, would forbid the medical 
annalist to rate the creation, in strict parlance, as 
a medical baronetcy. 

Since the Cavaliers surrounded Charles at Ox- 
ford, seventy years had passed, when Dr. Hans 
Sloane was raised to the baronetcy in considera- 
tion of his services to science, and of the honour 
and influence pertaining to him as a leader of the 
medical profession. The year of the incident so 
memorable in the annals of science and medicine 
was 1716. It follows, therefore, that the order of 
the baronetcy had existed for upwards of a hun- 
dred years, and the world was well on in the 
eighteenth century before it occurred to an Eng- 
lish sovereign that supremely eminent physicians 
might with propriety be elevated, in consideration 
of their professional services, to the order of 
those dignified Commoners who are the lowest 
grade of the hereditary aristocracy. Social senti- 
ment has changed on many questions touching 
the relative worth of eminent individuals since 
Sir Hans Sloane’s elevation was canvassed by nice 
critics as a daring and possibly dangerous innova- 
tion; and of late years the opinion has grown 
stronger and more general, that if it is.well for the 
sovereign to reward their services to the State 
with grants of hereditary grandeur, doctors of the 
brightest light and foremost leading should be 
rewarded with a dignity something higher than 
the honour that is bestowed as a matter of course 
on every well-reputed merchant who, in the capa- 
city of Lord Mayor of London, entertains royalty 
with a Guildhall banquet. Now that a poet has 
been raised to the peerage in consideration of the 
excellence of his poetry, it is conceivable that 
some eminent physician or surgeon may not close 
his brilliant career without figuring as the junior 
baron of the Upper House. 

In that case, though he would live in the 
annals of his profession as the first medical peer, 
even as Sir Hans Sloane is remembered as the 
first of medical baronets, he would not be the 
first person in our island’s story to begin life 
with the medical students and fight his way to a 
seat and coronet amongst the peers. Though the 
‘Extinct Peerages” are silent on the point, it is 
matter of some record that Sylvester Douglas— 
the barrister-at-law who edited ‘“ Reports,” the 
politician who represented Fowey in successive 
Parliaments, and the busy placeman who in his 
time held divers offices of dignity and emolument, 
before and after his elevation to an Irish barony 
—was an apothecary before he went to the bar, a 
fact that was of course remembered to his dis- 
advantage, and proclaimed to his ridicule by 
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sprightly wits and envious rivals when the adven- 
turer of humble origin was on the point of assum- 
ing the style and privileges of nobility. 

“‘What’s his title to be ?” cried Sheridan, turn- 
ing for a moment from his hand at cards to one 
of a throng of listeners about the whist-table. 
‘*What’s Sylvester Douglas to be called ?” 

‘“‘Glenbervie — Lord Glenbervie,” was the 
answer. 

‘*Glenbervie !” rejoined the wit, discharging a 
carefully-prepared zmpromptu— 


** Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 
What’s good for the scurvy ? 
For ne’er be your old trade forgot ; 
In your arms rather quarter 
A pestle-and-mortar, 
And your crest be a spruce gallipot.” 


Sylvester Douglas was made into Lord Glen- 
bervie in the first year of the present century. 
Thirty-six years later Henry Bickersteth afforded 
another instance of a medical practitioner who, 
passing from medicine to law, rose to nobility 
The son of a country doctor, Henry 
Bickersteth was in the first instance edu- 
cated to succeed to his father’s practice 
at Kirkby Lonsdale, from which purpose 
he was diverted by the counsel of the 
fifth earl of Oxford, whom he accom- 
panied in the capacity of medical atten- 
dant during that nobleman’s Continental 
travels. Acting on the advice of the 
patron whose daughter he subsequently 
married, the young surgeon went to Cam- 
bridge, where he in due course became 
Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prize- 
man, passed from Caius College to the 
Inner Temple, and, rising to be Master 
of the Rolls, entered the House of Lords 
as Baron Langdale in the twenty-sixth 
year from his call to the bar. It was 
thus that the able lawyer and fine-natured 
gentleman was saved from obscurity and 
advanced to greatness. Had he either 
missed the good adviser, or wanted the 
courage to take the good advice, he 
might have lived and died a Westmore- 
land apothecary, instead of marrying into 
the house of the Harleys, and contribut- 
ing to the lustre of the law. 

But to regard the most remarkable case 
of promotion from the lower division of 
the medical profession the reader must 
return to the eighteenth century of Eng- 
land’s story and observe a career that, 
beginning in a drug-shop, closed in ducal 
dignity. Some uncertainty covers the 
steps of Hugh Smithson’s earlier man- 
hood, but it cannot be gainsaid that, the 
son of a Yorkshire baronet’s younger son, 
he was educated to be an apothecary, and 
for a brief period followed the calling of 
an apothecary in Hatton Garden. On 
the other hand, it cannot be questioned 
that in the period of his lowliest fortune 
the young man of gentle descent, charm- 








ing address, and fine presence looked confi- 
dently to the future for a brighter and more 
honourable career. Still young, on succeed- 
ing to the Smithson baronetcy on his grand- 
father’s demise in 1729, he sold the business 
he blushed in later time to remember, and, with- 
drawing from Hatton Garden, hastened to a 
better neighbourhood and more congenial scenes, 
with ‘‘Excelsior” for his motto. His purpose 
being to rise in life, it is not wonderful that so 
prudent, handsome, and adroit a gentleman 
achieved his ambition. The only wonder is that 
he achieved it so completely. Even to the self- 
confident adventurer it was surprising to rise so 
high. For a few years he figured amongst the 
modish connoisseurs and dilettanti of the town. 
Possessing quite as much learning as was needful 
for a man of fashion, he affected somewhat more, 
and he shone for a brief while as a luminary of 
the Society of Antiquaries—a society he joined in 
1736 and quitted in 1740, a few months before 
the town was startled by the news that the hand- 
some baronet would soon marry the Honourable 
Elizabeth Percy, the only child of Lord Percy, 
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DR. MEAD’S MOMUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


next in succession to the dukedom of Somerset, It 
accords with all that is known of Sir Hugh's 
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prudence that he did not aspire so high until the 
lady informed him frankly that he might do so. 
The story ran that Sir Hugh had fixed his affec- 
tions on a beauty of far inferior fortune: and 
degree, and was smarting under the lady’s dis- 
dainful rejection of his suit, when the fair Percy 
proclaimed in a crowded ballroom her low opinion 
of the lady’s judgment and her high opinion of 
Sir Hugh's merits. Words thus spoken to the 
whole world, in order that they should be carried 
to his ear, afforded Sir Hugh all the consolation 
he needed and all the encouragement their gene- 
rous utterer wished to give him. Marriage ensued 
quickly, and in the following year the baronet 
who had married a baron’s daughter became a 
duke’s son-in-law. Eight years after his acces- 
sion to the dukedom of Somerset Lady Eliza- 
beth’s father was created Baron Warkworth, of 
Warkworth Castle, county Northumberland, and 
Earl of Northumberland, with remainder to the 
husband of his only child. Another year, and on 
his father-in-law’s death Lady Elizabeth’s hus- 
band became (1750) Earl of Northunberland and 
Baron Warkworth. What more in way of grandeur 
could the whilom apothecary of Hatton Garden 
require ? He asked for more and got it. An Act 
of Parliament empowered him and his countess 
to take the surname and arms of Percy. In 1757 
he was installed a Knight of the Garter; in 
1766 he was created Earl Percy and Duke of 
Northumberland ; in 1784 he obtained the barony 
of Lovain of Alnwick, with remainder to his 
second son, Lord Algernon Percy. What a 
stream of dignities to descend on the head of the 
man who had let blood and worked a pestle-4nd- 
mortar in Hatton Garden! He could afford to 
smile on hearing how low fellows in the coffee- 
houses said his ducal coronet ought to be gar- 


« 





nished with senna-leaves instead of strawberry- 
leaves. 

It was of this fortunate man’s son (the second 
duke) that a poet of the “‘ Anti-Jacobin ” wrote— 


‘* Nay,” quoth the duke, “in thy black roll 
Deductions I espye, 
For those who, poor, and mean, and low, 
With children burthened lie. 


And though full sixty thousand pounds 
My vassals pay to me, 

From Cornwall to Northumberland, 
Through many a fair countree ; 


Yet England’s church, its king, 
Its cause I value not, 

Compared with this, my constant text, 
A penny saved is got. 


its laws, 


No drop of princely Percy’s blood 
Through these cold veins doth run ; 

With Hotspur’s castles, blazon, name, 
I still am foor Smithson.” 


Satire, however, is seldom severely veracious, 
and the writer of these caustic lines was less than 
precisely truthful in saying that no drop of Percy 
blood ran in the veins of poor Smithson, for 
through his grandmother, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Marmaduke, second Lord Langdale, the Hatton 
Garden apothecary was lineally descended through 
divers female ancestors from John, Lord Neville 
(of Edward the Third’s time) and his wife, Maud 
de Percy, daughter of Henrv Lord Percy. 


ARTIST-HAUNTS IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SURREY. 


O many artists come here ?” 
“Many! why in summer-time you can’t 
get between their umbrellas.” 

So said a native of the pleasant little village of 
Shiere in Surrey, whose church and surroundings 
form the subjects of the illustration on the oppo- 
site page. 

We must allow for exaggeration, but Shiere cer- 
tainly is a popular artist-haunt, and an intimate 
connection has long existed between the neigh- 
bouring district and the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Many distinguished artists have re- 
sided and several still reside in the vicinity, and 
countless others come, not yet distinguished, 
hoping that the same scenes may afford to them 
similar inspiration. On one side of the old mill 
shown in the engraving no fewer than nine artists 
busily at work have been seen at once, and not 
unlikely an equal number were seated out of sight 
on the other side. 





Where painters flock the public may well 
follow, and if other people make a playground of 
their open-air workshop, it is to be hoped that 
artists will rejoice, as reflecting credit on their 
good taste, and not be like him who proposed to 
plant cannon pointing down all the roads that 
led to his favourite woods and fields. 

Shiere, or Sheire, or Shier, or Shere—for it is 
still uncertain as to the spelling of its name—lies 
in the valley running from Dorking to near the 
county town of Guildford. The most interesting, 
original, and picturesque scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood lies amongst the hills immediately to 


,_ the south, and of that we shall speak more par- 


ticularly in this paper. It is not a “ far cry,” 
certainly, to many other beautiful districts of 
Surrey, but it is convenient to confine ourselves 
in our short limits to a region which has a charac- 
ter and individuality of its own. 

The visitor from London may obtain a fair 
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idea of this lovely upland country by taking the 
train on a summer’s morning for Chilworth, on 
the South-Eastern line, and walking from thence 
over the hills to Dorking, so as to catch the last 
train for town at night. It is a ramble of from 
sixteen to eighteen miles, but, amidst so much 
beauty and variety, the miles will seem short and 
the exertion nothing but enjoyment. 

Starting from Chilworth he will make his way 
by footpaths and cart-tracks over Blackheath and 
Farley Heath to Farley Green, and then through 
Water Lane and the Hurtwood to Coneyhurst or 
Ewhurst Hill. From Coneyhurst Hill he will 
proceed by Holmbury and then across. country to 
Leith Hill. About a mile farther on is the pic- 
turesque little village of Cold Harbour, and, 
following Cold Harbour Lane, the pedestrian will 
arrive at Dorking after about another hour’s good 
walking. The ramble is to be taken rather than 
described, for descriptions in words are most 
often thrown away. 

In this walk our excursionist will have visited 
two out of three points in this range of hills from 
which the view looking south is superb—so 
superb, indeed, that, as some one says, ‘‘ he must 
be a clod of clay whose blood does not thrill 
through his veins at the sight of it!” These 
three points, taking them in order from east to 
west, are Leith Hill, Coneyhurst Hill, and Winter- 
fold. 

Leith Hill, on which a tower stands, well known 
as a landmark, is nearly a thousand feet high, and 
is the highest point in the south-east of England. 
From it we have a prospect of extraordinary ex- 
tent and beauty, overlooking the whole weald of 
Surrey and much of Kent, and, in favourable 
conditions of the atmosphere, affording glimpses 
of ten other counties. The area included in the 
view is said to be about two hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. The Channel is occasionally to be 
seen through Shoreham Gap, and, looking north- 
wards, one can make out the metropolis, with 
Hampstead and Highgate lying beyond. 

From Coneyhurst Hill, near the windmill 
which forms a striking feature in the landscape 
for miles around, we also survey a great expanse 
of country, extending as far as.the South Downs, 
and, looking west, obtain nearer views than at 
Leith Hill of the high lands of Hascombe and 
Hindhead. Winterfold furnishes much the same 
sort of prospect, with all the variety that comes 
from a changed standpoint and a new fore- 
ground. 

It is surprising how few amongst the millions 
of London have ever seen these views or wandered 
about in their neighbourhood. Artists excepted, 
it is rarely visited by strange faces, though one 
would think it just the district for the occasional 
holidays of those whom city life has clawed in its 
clutch. We all know the pleasure of feeling that 
every mile the air becomes fresher and the grass 
grows more green; and he who wants to reach at 
last unadulterated country cannot do better than 
visit the district of which we are now speaking. 

For lovers of retirement, and those who think 
that population should not exceed two or three to 
the square mile, no region could be superior. One 








may live here as much out of the world as if ona 
sheep-run in Australia and fifty miles from the 
nearest shoemaker. It is possible to ramble for 
hours without meeting a single human being, or 
perhaps only seeing far in the distance one of the 
simple-minded natives who think that the world 
begins at Dorking and ends at Guildford. Resi- 
dents are thus put on a short allowance of society, 
but for artists this is perhaps not of mueéh conse- 
quence. To succeed, they say, an artist should cut 
out his tongue. 

One result of the thin population is a want of 
accommodation, or perhaps it is that the want of 
accommodation produces the thin population. 
The house-hunter and lodging-hunter have a diffi- 
cult time of it, and the occasional visitor, failing 
tourist hotels, has to put up with the primitive 
ways of little country inns. But one may fare 
worse than in the White Horses, Black Horses, 
Old Wheatsheaves, Jolly Brewers, Red Lions, 
William the Fourths, Ploughs, and Windmill Inns 
of Surrey. 

With all their out-of-the-world air the Southern 
Highlands of the county are within easy reach of 
the conveniences of civilisation. You may hear 
the lark singing over the heather at a little past 
eight any morning, and by ten o’clock be strolling 
along Cheapside. Indeed in some conditions of 
the weather one may stand on the hills at night 
and, looking in the direction of London, see the 
lights of Fleet Street and the Strand.reflected in 
the sky, and may thus, by the exercise of a little 
imagination, add to the enjoyment of fresh air and 
solitude all the sights and excitements of the great 
metropolis. 

For health few neighbourhoods are superior. 
He who comes to the Surrey hills takes a new 
lease of life, and of more places there than one it 
is said that those who weary of existence and 
would have it come to an end must remove to 
another parish. 

The dry sandy soil certainly contributes to this 
healthy character. There is sand enough, to the 
joy of the artist, who loves it for its golden look, 
and the comfort of the pedestrian, who can move 
about in all weathers without danger of carrying 
away half the soil on his boots. There are few 
sandy lanes to be seen anywhere like those deep 
ones which interséct the hills to the south of the 
Shiere valley—lanes made by nature, with a little 
assistance from man, and with their sides covered 
with brambles, holly, whortleberry, and hazel 
bushes. It may be questioned, however, whether 
landscape painters care as much for deep shady 
lanes as the sauntering public, for they hide miles 
of perspective and shut out the distant purple 
hills. 

The quantity of waste iand is something sur- 
prising, especially when we consider within what 
comparatively easy distance it is of London. 
There are commons bright with gorse, heaths that 
rival the Scotch Highlands, and extensive fir- 
woods full of vague mystery. It is a region in 
which one enjoys a fine sense of liberty. We may 
walk for miles without coming ona fence or a 
jealous enclosure of any kind. Likely enough we 
confine ourselves to a few roads and footpaths, 
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but we have the feeling as if we could go any- 
where. It is almost as if we had come into a new 
and unsettled country. 

The scenery has certainly a weak point; there 
is almost no water anywhere in the view. We 
have the songs of thrushes and blackbirds, but no 
music of streams. Rivers with their pleasant life 
and constant changefulness are always dear to 
artists, and one hardly wonders at the audacity of 
the landscape painter who painted Cold Harbour 
a few years ago and ran a broad Mississippi 
through the plain below. Yes, the want of visible 
water is a considerable one. No doubt there is a 
waterfall in Tillingbourne Glen, but it is an arti- 
ficial and rather formal affair, and a poor substi- 
tute for a Grey Mare’s Tail or aCora Lynn. Then 
there is the Tillingbourne stream flowing from 
Tillingbourne Glen, and on by Shiere, Albury, and 
Chilworth to join the Wey—you see it in the en- 
graving. It is a useful stream, turning several 
mills, and not without its charm. But two or 
three streams and ponds, the famous Silent Pool, 


| 





between Shiere and Albury, and an artificial water- 
fall, are not enough. 

However, if there is little water on the surface 
there is plenty underground, for vegetation thrives 
and the woods are always fresh and green. A dis- 
trict can hardly possess everything, and those may 
well be contented who have so much of what is 
lovely and enjoyable. 

Regions that seem strikingly beautiful at first 
sight frequently prove tiresome to live in, for their 
beauty soon gets exhausted. One may live here, 
however, for years without wearying, and without 
seeing all worth looking at that the woods and 
heaths have to show. Many a resident has gone 
away to visit distant places only to come back 
feeling that there is no locality like his own. 

Every one thinks the same. 

“What are the finest walks in this neighbour- 
hood?” said a visitor to aman who had spent 
his life not far from Shiere. 

‘“‘T can hardly say,” said he, ‘‘ there are so many 
of them.” JAMES MASON. 


SRI 


BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE. 


THE ANNALS OF A YEAR. 


T midnight of the 25th of April, 1804, there 
was a very quiet funeral on the island in the 
English Garden of the Grand Ducal Palace at 

Saxe-Gotha. On that night the body of the late 
reigning duke was buried at the feet of the coffins 
of two of his children. At his express desire 
there was no speech, no sermon, no drums were 
beat, no cannons were fired, no bells were tolled. 
The night was dark, but quiet, as the funeral boat 
was rowed over to the island. The late duke’s 
courtiers had dug his grave—where the night 
before the duchess, with her child on her arm, 
came to strew flowers; the members of his family 
filled it up; and his second son, Prince Frederick, 
as his father had desired, planted a tree on the 
grave, which was to be his only monument. 

There was another funeral at Gosport about the 
same time. Captain Larcum, of the Royal Navy, 
was followed to the grave by “many distinguished 
naval characters.” Out of forty years’ service, 
Captain Larcum had been little more than two 
years on shore ! 

The Countess de Polastron fell—it was a great 
fall—from Versailles to a vault in St. Pancras. 
But in this world there are ups as well as downs, 
and George Russell, Esq., of Longlands, Kent, 
was an instance of the ups. ‘*‘ Few men,” says 
his biographer, ‘‘ have risen to more consequence 
in trade, not only in his immediate line, but in a 
variety of speculative adventures. Instead of 
vesting his money in a kind of lazy security in the 
funds, he kept the most of his immense capital 
for the purposes of commercial adventure.” I fear 
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this biographer himself hankered after specula- 
tion and the glorious uncertainties of the Stock 
Exchange, but it must be confessed that there is 
a greatness in his expressions and a breadth in his 
views which rebukes the groveller who is content 
with the Three per Cents. ‘His father,” con- 
tinues Mr. Russell’s spirited biographer, ‘‘ was a 
small soapmaker in Cow-cross, when soft soap 
was the almost only article of family use,” from 
which sentence we gain a curious insight into 
the domestic arrangements of our forefathers, 
and learn that soap has developed almost as 
much as geology since the beginning of this 
century. To return to the account, we read: 
‘From working on the River Thames for a small 
weekly sum and his victuals he entered in the 
manufacture of hard soap, and very soon brought 
the article to almost supersede the use of soft soap. 
He was possessed of uncommon strong powers of 
mind. He erected, partly, on the spot where 
Queen Elizabeth’s barge-house stood, the pre- 
mises so well known by that name, upon a plan 
entirely his own, a manufactory which in that line 
even now stands unrivalled for convenience, for 
extent, and even elegance of design. He was his 
own surveyor, bricklayer, and carpenter. He was 
aman of very few words, correct judgment, and 
great decision of mind. He very soon left all his 
competitors far behind, and for many years his 
price not only governed London, but even the 
most of England. He did not confine his views 
to his immediate object of manufacture, but 
engaged in a variety of extensive commercial 
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speculations. He has had very heavy losses, to 
the amount of thousands in a day, and was never 
known to alter his temper. He gave away very 
large sums, and left*behind him £150,000.’ 

A little below this soap-boiler with a soul 

above soap is a brief notice of “‘ Mons. Necker, 
formerly Minister of Finance in France. 
Since the death of his wife, in 1796, he regarded 
life with disgust, and passed regularly every day 
some hours by the side of the coffin containing 
the corpse of Madame Necker.” In a subsequent 
notice of Necker given a little farther on there is 
a reference to Madame de Staél, who, we are 
told, ‘‘ has distinguished herself by several literary 
performances, particularly her late novel, ‘ Del- 
phine,’ in which she has suffered her desire of 
working strongly on the feelings to overpower 
every idea of good taste, morality, and religion.” 
O! sancta simplicitas !» What would he have said 
to the realistic school of 1884, and the nineteenth 
century critics abjectly accepting and bowing 
down to what they call ‘literary power,” however 
exercised ? 

The following entry sounds curious to us, who are 
accustomed to think of farming as the best way to 
lose a handsome fortune. Mr. Henry Jessard, how- 
ever, who died this year, aged eighty -two, had 
thus made one “early in life” at ‘“Sevenscore 
Farm,” in the Isle of Thanet, and “for the last 
forty years had lived retired from business.” 

Truly it takes all sorts to make a world! As 
this Book of Remembrance lies open before me, 
how many sorts and conditions of men are 
recorded in the space of two pages, and for 
what diverse deeds are they remembered! 
“James Dagger, an industrious gardener of 
Widcomb,” who was accidentally shot by his own 
son; Vice-Admiral Christopher Parker, who had 
fought under Rodney, Howe, and Jervis, and was 
the friend of Nelson; Peter Screeton, mariner, 
‘well known for his singularity of manners and 
nautical experiments in the passage of the ferry- 
boats between Barton and Hull; ” the ‘‘ Countess 
Sophia Carolina de Lowenstein-Wertheim, in her 
youth supposed to be the most beautiful woman 
in Germany;” ‘a farmer named Gibbs, at Hurst, 
near Bexley, in Kent, and his wife, to whom he 
had been married upwards of sixty years, was so 
affected that she died in half an hour;” “ Mr. 
Cohen, one of the Jewish rabbis,” who fell down 
in a fit ‘‘ while preparing to officiate in the reli- 
gious duties of the Synagogue ”—‘“‘ his remains 
were interred in the Jewish burial-ground at Mile 
End with great pomp and solemnity, upwards of 
a hundred and forty coaches following the body 
to the grave ;” Mr. Samuel Samuel, ‘‘a jeweller, 
well known for travelling an extensive circuit with 
his box, and collecting all the ancient coins that 
were discovered in his progress.” 

An astonishing number of people were burnt to 
death—there is scarcely a month without some 
dreadful account of this nature. Sometimes they 
fell asleep by the fire, and their ‘ cloathes” 
caught; sometimes they read in bed, and some- 
times coals leapt out of the grate and set them on 
fire. A good many people also came to untimely 
ends by carelessly handling firearms or pointing 








them at each other in jest. And a considerable 
part of the community seem to have cut their 
throats or drowned themselves. These two modes 
were preferred, but hanging was sometimes re- 
sorted to, and the upper classes occasionally used 
pistols when weary of life; but the usual method 
was to cut one’s throat. 

Mr. Richard Leatherdale, churchwarden of 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, who died aged seventy, had 
an epitaph in verse inscribed on his tomb, “ by 
one who, from his earliest childhood, well knew 
how to appreciate his worth.” Besides being a 
*‘ faithful, judicious, and conscientious ” parochial 
officer, Mr. Leatherdale was ‘ unwearied in his 
attention to the interests and comforts of the 
indigent, aged, and infirm, and, as visitor of the 
Sunday-schools, he for many years manifested his 
tender regard for the improvement of the infant 
poor in Christian knowledge.” ‘The infant 
poor” is a funny expression, and the epitaph 
composed by his admiring friend scarcely rises to 
the level of poetry, but I fancy the Recording 
Angel will accept it :— 

* * * * 
‘* The infant was with heav’nly manna fed 
By the same hand that brought the aged bread— 
With such kind counsel, such consoling aid, 
As doubled every charity he paid. 
It is an epitaph that far outweighs 
The proudest boast of monumental praise, 
When the lone widow and the orphan wet 
The good man’s grave with tears of fond regret , 
And the poor heart exclaims, with sigh sincere, 
My friend and father, LEATHERDALE, lies here !’ 


Mr. Francis Blick, son of the rector of Tam- 
worth, who died after a few days’ illness, in his 
twenty-third year, must have been rather a re- 
markable young man to be editor of the “ Bir- 
mingham Gazette” at so early an age. Another 
very promising young man died the next day at 
the same age—Robert Griffin, ‘‘eldest son of 
Robert G. Griffin, Esq., of Park Place.” ‘At a 
time when a spirit of dissipation and profligacy are 
but too universally prevalent, this young man was 
eminently distinguished by an habitual sense of 
religion as well as by every manly virtue and 
amiable accomplishment. He possessed the sin- 
gular faculty of conciliating the young and the old, 
and his society was invariably acceptable to both. 

. His gaiety was without levity, and his serious- 
ness without gloom.” He was soon to have been 
married to a young lady called ‘‘ Belinda” in an 
epitaph written upon him by “T. Maurice,” who 
dates from the British Museum, and to whom he 
was tenderly attached. He had spent the evening 
with her and her family, and the next morning was 
found dead in his bed. 

A great many things have been altered—for 
better and for worse—since James Heseltine, Esq., 
of Bedford Square, King’s Procurator, died in a fit 
of apoplexy, and was interred ‘under Islington 
Church, where the pulpit has in consequence been 
covered with black, and adorned with an elegant 
funeral escutcheon.” Mr. Heseltine’s office was 
“in war time worth from 12 to 20,000 per annum,” 
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and he is ‘“‘said to have died possessed of a 
fortune of £200,000.” 

All this while great events were going on in the 
great world. A conspiracy had been discovered 
in France to ‘seize General Buonaparte while he 
was hunting at Malmaison. Georges, the chief 
of the Chouans, escaped by a quarter of an hour, 
but was afterwards taken. Mareau and Pichegru 
were arrested, and the “‘Grand Judge” reported 
that the ‘‘ Brigands of England” were brought 
over in English ships, and'that Mr. Pitt was at the 
bottom of the plot. The Duc d’Enghien was 
seized at Ettenheim, brought under a strong escort 
to Vincennes, tried that same night (being so 
sleepy with his journey that he could hardly keep 
awake to be tried for his life), and shot at two 
o'clock in the morning, in the Castle ditch by 
lantern light. A few days afterwards Pichegru 
was found strangled in his prison. He committed 
his suicide in so extraordinarily determined a 
manner that the First Consul’s detractors said it 
was a murder, although Pichegru was carefully 
buried “‘ in a place appropriated to the remains of 
those who commit suicide, and a fprocés-verbal 
relative to the event was ordered to be published 
throughout the Republic.” 

But neither Consuls nor Republic were to be 
much longer. The Senate had earnestly requested 
Citizen Buonaparte to assume the title of ‘‘ Em- 
peror of the Gauls,” and on the 5th of May it was 
formally decreed that ‘‘ Napoleon Buonaparte be 
proclaimed Emperor of the French.” 

Nelson, meanwhile, had been running after 
Villeneuve in a grand hare-and-hounds chase, 
which was to last till daybreak of the 21st of 
October, 1805. His faithful friend, Sir Samuel 
Hood, commanding at the Leeward Islands, had 
had a few pieces of luck; and Sir Sydney Smith 
had an action with the Flushing flotilla off Ostend, 
in which he sunk or drove ashore several of their 
vessels, but was prevented by the want of gun- 
boats from securing his prizes. But perhaps the 
most interesting naval exploit of this year is the 
taking of the Dutch war-brig Atalante off the 
coast of Holland by Captain George Hardinge, 
of the Scorpion. 

In Admiral Thornborough’s letter to Lord 
Keith, quoted by him in the ‘ Gazette,” the 
modesty of the young captain in telling his story 
is specially commented on. He was the elder 
brother of Lord Hardinge, and had the same 
single-hearted devotion which more than forty 
years afterwards made the Governor-General con- 
tent to serve under Gough on the tremendous 
field of Ferozeshah. Captain Hardinge wrote an 
account of the capture to his uncle, Judge Har- 
dinge, which is given here. It is, as the record 
calls it, ‘truly heroic.” After describing how he 
had been watching a good opportunity to ‘be 
made, or found,” for a ‘“‘ dash” at the brig “in 
the boats,” he says: 


** Tt came unsolicited, March 3i. Preparing to embark, 
we accidentally were joined by the Beaver sloop, who offered 
us her boats to act in concert with ours. We accepted the 
reinforcement under an impression that it would spare lives 
on both sides and would shorten the contest. . .. Captain 
Pelly (a2 very intelligent and spirited officer) did me the 





honour to serve under me as a volunteer in one of his boats, 
We had near sixty men, including officers, headed by your 
humble servant in the foremost boat. As we rowed with 
tide-flood we arrived alongside the enemy at half-past eleven. 
I had the good fortune, or (as by some it has been considered) 
the honour, to be the first man who boarded her. She was 
prepared for us, with board-nettings up and with all the other 
customary implements of defence. But the noise and the 
alarm, etc., so intimidated her crew that many of them ran 
below in a panic, leaving to us the painful duty of combating 
those whom we respected the most. The decks were slip- 
pery in consequence of rain, so that, grappling with my first 
opponent, a mate of the watch, I fell, but recovered my posi- 
tion, fought him upon equal terms, and killed him. I then 
engaged the captain, as brave a man as any service ever 
boasted ; he had almost kiiled one of my seamen. To my 
shame be it spoken, he disarmed me, and was on the point of 
killing me, when a seaman of mine came up, rescued me at 
the peril of his own life, and enabled me to recover my sword. 
At this time all the men were come from the boats and were 
in possession of the deck. Two were going to fall upon the 
captain at once, I ran up, held them back, and then adjured 
him to accept quarter. With inflexible heroism he disdained 
the gift, kept us at bay, and compelled us to kill him. He 
fell covered with honourable wounds. The vessel was ours, 
and we secured the hatches. . . . Thus far we had been for- 
tunate, but we had another enemy to fight—it was the ele- 
ment. A sudden gale sprung up, and shifted against us, 
impeded all the efforts we could make. But as we had made 
the capture we determined at all events to sustain it or to 
perish.” 


They even made preparations to attack the 
sister brig of the Atalante. 


** But, as the day broke, and without abatement of the 
wind, she was off at such a distance and in such a position 
that we had no chance to reach her. In this extremity of 
peril we remained eight-and-forty hours. Two of the boats 
had broke adrift from us, two had swamped alongside. The 
wind shifted again, and we made a push to extricate our- 
selves, but found the navigation so difficult that it required 
the intense labour of three days to accomplish it. We car- 
ried the point at last, and were commended by the admiral 
for our perseverance. You will see in the ‘Gazette’ my 
letter to him. I aimed at modesty, and ama little afraid 
that in the pursuit of this object I may have left material 
facts a little too indefinite, if not obscure. . . . To the end 
of my existence I shall regret the captain—he was a perfect 
hero, and if his crew had been like him critical indeed would 
have been our peril... .. I expect your joy by the return 
of the post. 

““P.S.—In two days after the captain’s death he was 
buried with all the naval honours in my power to bestow 
upon him. During the ceremony of the interment the 
English colours disappeared and the Dutch were hoisted in 
their piace. All the Dutch officers were liberated ; one of 
them pronounced an e/oge on the hero they had lost, and we 
fired three volleys over him as he descended into the deep.” 


This gallant captain’s name was Carp, as we 
find from Captain Hardinge’s letter to the ad- 
miral, which, as he suspected, was so modest that 
it left everything to the reader’s imagination. 
Captain Carp deserved to fall in a better cause— 
that stubborn Dutch valour should have withstood 
the new Cesar, not have fought on his side. But 
we can understand how it was that our “little 
England, great in glory,” held out alone against a 
world in arms, and never lay at the proud foot of 
the conqueror of Europe, when a young captain 
of four-and-twenty could do such a deed and write 
such a letter about it afterwards. The moral 
elevation, the generous magnanimity, shown in 
every line, the noble tribute to his valiant enemy, 
the entire absence of any self-glorification, are all 
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as unlike as possible to the spirit which seeks a 
quarrel for the sake of glory. This gallant young 
captain fell four years afterwards in an action 
with La Piedmontaise off Ceylon. There is a 
tablet to his memory immediately over Nelson’s 
monument in St. Paul's. 

Not long after this we have an account of 
“Mr. Harry Paulet, commonly called Governor 
of Lambeth Marsh, a well-known public charac- 
ter.” In 1758 he was master of an English 
vessel in North America, and traded up the St. 
Lawrence. He was taken prisoner by the French, 
and was kept in Quebec “ under Montcalm, who 
refused to exchange him on account of his know- 
Jedge of the coast, the strength of Quebec and 
Louisbourg, with all the different soundings.” It 
was resolved to send him to France, and he was 
embarked on a vessel ready to sail with de- 
spatches. Being admitted to the cabin, ‘‘ Harry 
took notice one day that the packet hung in an 
exposed situation in a canvas bag for the purpose 
of being thrown overboard on any danger of being 
taken.” The vessel was obliged to put into Vigo 
‘‘for provisions and intelligence.” There two 
English men-of-war were lying at anchor, and 
one night, while the watch was asleep, Harry 
‘took the packet out of the bag, and having fixed 
it in his mouth, silently let himself down to the 
water, and, to prevent being discovered, floated 
on his back to the bows of one of the English 
ships, where he secured himself by the cables, ‘and, 
calling for assistance, was immediately taken on 
board with the packet. The captain, charmed 
with his bold attempt, treated him with great 
humanity, and gave him a suit of scarlet clothes 
trimmed with blue velvet and gold, which he re- 
tained to the day of his death. The despatches 
being transcribed, proved to be of the utmost 
consequence to our affairs in North America, and 
Harry was sent with a copy of them post overland 
to Lisbon, from whence he was brought to Fal- 
mouth in a sloop of war, and immediately set out 
for London.” 

We are told that an expedition was instantly 
formed ‘‘upon a review of these despatches,” 
and that General Wolfe’s successes are to be 
in some degree attributed to Harry Paulet’s 
daring feat. He had the pay of a lieutenant 
for life, “which, with other advantages (for 
Harry had ever been prudent), enabled him to 
buy a vessel.” Some say he used to run to the 
French coast—and now and then take in a cargo 
of casks which contained a liquor stronger than 
water—but, at any rate, he one morning fell in 
with Admiral Hawke, then “‘hid behind the rock 
of Ushant to watch the motions of the enemy; 
and, “loving his country better than his cargo, 
soon ran up ‘to the British admiral.” Hawke or- 
dered Paulet on board, and having heard what he 
knew of the position of the enemy, told him if he 
was right he would make his fortune, but swore 
that if he had deceived him he would hang him 
from the yard-arm. The fleet was instantly got 
under way, and Paulet acting as pilot, “the 
British fleet was presently brought between the 
enemy and their own coast; and now the admiral 
ordered Paulet into the vesscl and bade him 








make the best of his way, but Harry begged of 
the admiral as he had discovered the enemies of 
his country that he might be allowed to assist in 
beating them.” The admiral consented. Harry 
had his station assigned to him, ‘‘ at which no 
man could behave better; and when the battle 
was over this true-born Englishman was sent 
home covered with commendations and rewarded 
with that which enabled him to live happy the 
remainder of his life. Mr. Paulet possessed a 
freehold estate in Cornhill, London, and, respect- 
ing the good he did with his income, there is not 
a poor being in the neighbourhood of Pedlar’s 
Acre who does not testify with gratitude some 
act of benevolence performed for the alleviation 
of his poverty by this humane heroic English- 
man.” 

Parsans, the comedian, used to say, “‘ he would 
rather expend a crown to hear Paulet relate one 
of Hawke’s battles than sit grafis by the most 
celebrated orator of the day.” ‘‘ There was,” 
said Parsans, ‘‘a manner in his heartfelt narrations 
that was certain to bring his auditors into the 
very scene of action; and when describing the 
moments of victory I have seen a dozen labouring 
men at the Crown public-house rise together, 
and would by an instantaneous impulse give three 
cheers, while Harry took breath to recite more of 
his exploits.” This is a glimpse into the very 
heart of the eighteenth century. 

We have a curious relic of an older England 
still in Mr. William Johnson, who died at Nor- 
wich, aged seventy-seven. He had been a 
leather-seller nearly fifty years, but was also a 
musician, and was for thirty years one of ‘‘the 
City waits,” which body ‘‘ became defunct ” when 
Mr. Alderman Weston was mayor. The waits 
were established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
‘who presented the musicians, five in number, 
with their instruments and each a house in King 
Street to reside in. They were accustomed at 
stated times to meet to practise and amuse them- 
selves at the house now known in King Street by 
the name of the Music House.” 

Lady Kilwarden died at Bute in July of this 
year, only a few days after the anniversary of the 
day on which her husband, the Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland, was dragged from his coach in Thomas 
Street, Dublin, and, together with his nephew, the 
Rev. Richard Wolfe, stabbed to death with pikes. 
It was for this affair that Robert Emmett was 
hanged. 

In October there is a brief but eloquent notice 
(perhaps from the pen of his son William) of 
Colonel Napier, who this year had ‘done with 
time.” ‘A better ora braver soldier never served 
his country; a more upright or more diligent 
servant of the public never filled an office of trust.” 
Aquile non generant columbas. 

It will surely be well at the Great Assize with 
Mr. John Kirby, thirteen years keeper of Newgate 
Prison. He devoted himself to his prisoners, 
acquainting himself as soon as possible with the 
circumstances of those imprisoned for debt, so 
to obtain their release ; he would even apply per- 
sonally to their friends, their creditors, or the 
appropriate charities to effect their deliverance. 
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He attended to and instantly redressed com- 
plaints from all sorts of prisoners. To the ‘“ more 
hardened felons” he ‘‘used both admonition 
and reproof; and among those who had a due 
sense of their state he took all the proper means 
to assuage their fears and increase thetr contrition.” 
The italics are not in the original, but are used to 
draw attention to the admirable distinction be- 
tween false and true repentance implied in the 
words. ‘‘He could not behold extreme misery 
without relieving it, and many a family, starving 
in his prison, have been daily fed by his bounty, 
without knowing the source from whence they 
derived such unexpected comforts. By taking 
every needful precaution himself and enjoining 
others to do so he mitigated to his utmost the 
sickness and sorrows of a prison.” This excel- 





lent jailer was buried in St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
There is a curious postscript to his memoir: 
‘*From the great respect the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained for Mr. Kirby his lordship declined call- 
ing for the usual cool tankard at Mr. K.’s 
house in the procession to proclaim Bartholomew 
Fair.” 

A little later in the year there is a notice of 
another jailer, “‘ Mr. James Wright, keeper of the 
county jail of Fisherton-Anger, near Salisbury, 
which situation he had held for twenty years, and 
discharged its duties most honourably and punc- 
tually.” Amidst the terrible revelations of Mr. 
Neild, continued month after month, as to the 
state of prisons in Great Britain, these good 
jailers’ names shine out like lights in a dark 
place. 


A 


MODERN DRESS REFORMERS. 


HE movement in favour of modern dress re- 
form may be said to have begun in the United 
States, in the city proudly called the centre 

or “‘hub of the universe,” Boston. There, in 
the year 1874, a committee of ladies was formed 
to endeavour to work-out the ideas of hygienjc 
science, and to inaugurate a movement which théy 
hoped would relieve women from a large propor- 
tion of the diseases produced, under the weight of 
which they were dragging out weary lives. It 
seemed impossible to many that the numberless 
complaints of women were mainly owing to a bad 
system of dress; but the Boston committee proved 
their case, and at once commenced a series of free 
lectures to women concerning the structure of their 
clothing, and the natural laws with which it con- 
flicted. They chose four of the most celebrated 
female physicians in the United States to give 
these lectures on “ Dress as it affects the Health 
of Women,” and the success of the new crusade 
was rendered more likely and easy of accomplish- 
ment by the line taken, which was, not to assail 
fashion, but to teach hygienic truth; and by 
teaching science to teach the art of dressing also. 

We who consider the subject in England can 
hardly realise the bravery and real courage re- 
quired to open this question in America, where 
the expressions “ Dress Reform” and “ Dress 
Emancipation” were odious beyond measure to 
the minds of refined and cultivated women, be- 
cause they savoured of the “ Woman’s Rights” 
movement, of the ugly “ Bloomer” costume, and 
of certain later reformers still who have appeared 
in a manly garb, which has disgusted the gene- 
rality of people with the idea that women wished 
to dress like men. ‘These lectures were delivered 
to crowded audiences in many parts of the States, 
and were published in book-form shortly after- 
wards, from which work all subsequent books and 
ideas have taken their inspiration. 

The rules formulated for healthful dressing were 
simple and easily understood, 2.e., first, to preserve 
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a uniform temperature of body; second, to reduce 
the weight to a minimum; and, third, to allow the 
vital organs unimpeded action. The committee 
practically placed these principles in action by the 
recommendation of what they called the ‘‘ reform 
garments,” which were really the pyjamas worn as 
nightshirts in India, which had been also used for 
generations in France as night-dresses for boys. 
With great wisdom they advised no change in out- 
ward dress, and the adoption of no dress which 
would render the wearer remarkable. 

In America this reform was more especially 
needed, for, to use their own words: ‘‘ We suffer 
the most from the cruel tyrannies of dress of all the 
nations of the earth. No nation needs a ser- 
viceable costume so much, and no nation has one 
so bad. Indeed American ladies are known 
abroad for two distinguishing traits: these are, 
their ill-health, and their extravagant devotion to 
dress. ‘The styles they affect in their reckless dis- 
regard of hygienic rules strike sturdy English 
matrons with dismay.” 

I have given this slight notice of the beginnings 
of ‘dress reform” on a sensible basis in America 
as it will enable my readers to understand better 
what really seems to be the true evil to be rectified, 
and that it lies not so much in the outward dress 
at the present moment, but in the faults of the 
underclothing, its materials, and weight. 

The healthy country life, and the love for out- 
of-door sports in England, have been the safe- 
guards of English women in the matter of dress; 
for although they have erred in the same direc- 
tions as their American sisters, yet from their 
manner of life they were unable to be the slaves of 
fashion or the victims of ill-health. Where the 
Englishman—husband, father, or brother—went, 
over Derbyshire or Scottish moors, up Swiss 
mountains, through African forests, and untold 
hardships, there the Englishwoman followed; and 
the characters of Mrs. Livingstone, and a dozen 
other devoted wives, were none the less beautiful 
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and womanly because they shared the hardships 
of those they loved, and proved themselves ‘‘help- 
meets” in the truest sense. 

It is this very tendency that has given a differ- 
ent aspect to our dress-reform ideas in England. 
We have dealt more with the outward and less 
with the inward dress; and without vanity we 
may take to ourselves the credit of having intro- 
duced garments and methods of making them, as 
well as materials, that have commended themselves 
to the common sense of the entire world. 

This habit of joining in the recreations of the 
male members of the family, and the custom of 
riding on horseback, both led to the employment 
of tailors by women in England to make cloth gar- 
ments. In 1855 we find them making not only 
habits but cloth dresses, and later on we find the 
useful waterproof cloak introduced and made by 
them. This and the “ulster” may be said to be 
solely English in their origin, and to have aided 
in maintaining the high standard of health of 
Englishwomen, by giving them a suitable covering 
in which to face all kinds of bad weather. 

It was at about the same date (1855-56) that 
our gracious Queen set the fashion of wearing a 
scarlet under-petticoat, an idea obtained from the 
milkmaids.at Balmoral. It is said that the late 
Prince Consort, in admiring the effect of the red 
petticoat in the landscape, suggested that her 
majesty should adopt one also. This sealed the 
fate of white petticoats in England. They had 
been worn, previously to that, both in summer and 
winter; and of course, in order to make sufficient 
warmth, several had to be put on, thus adding to 
the weight to be carried at the waist. Since the 
introduction of the scarlet skirt the fashion of 
coloured petticoats has been maintained, and the 
useful skirt lined with leather has been also intro- 
duced for walking in the country in muddy 
weather. 

The stout walking-boots and woollen stockings 
may also, Iam told, be traced back for their origin 
to her majesty’s ‘“‘ Rambles in the Highlands.” In 
this matter of dress the example set by the highest 
classes has been most sensible and wise; an elegant 
simplicity seems to have been ever their ideal of 
dress. 

So far as the outward apparel is concerned, as 
regards the fashions of dresses and bonnets, we 
see a remarkable change in the aspect of affairs. 
For centuries we, with other nations, have been 
deriving all our ideas of fashions from the French, 
and have been quite dependent on them for the 
styles of what we have worn, being apparently 
rather uninventive as a nation with regard to new 
costumes. But the present period shows a very 
decided revolt against French fashions, and we 
see, on the contrary, that they, as well as the Prus- 
sians, Germans, and Italians, have been copying 
from us, to the extent of believing that English- 
men are the best dressers in the world; and the 
establishment and patronage of English tailors 
in France is quite remarkable. No one but an 
English tailor can turn out “tailor-made gowns” 
for women, water-proof cloaks and ulsters, or 
habits for riding. 

It will be seen from this that we were not very 





far behind in our ideas of healthful dress; but 
then our desires for change in England do not 
concern the inner clothing so much as the outer, 


although we have adopted, in many cases, the . 


“Union” dress, and entered into a crusade 
against tight-lacing. A visit to any large assembly 
will prove that this was not either unnecessary or 
ill-timed. 

And since the days of our first parents, and the 
necessity for dress arose from the transgression of 
Mother Eve, I imagine the subject of female 
clothing has never been discussed from so many 
different points of view as at present. Within the 
last two years we have had “fresh lights” from 
scientific, hygienic, athletic, esthetic, and rational 
people; and physicians and philosophers have 
vied with artists and professors in making sugges- 
tions, more or less valuable, according as the 
subject presented itself to their special fancy. 

We have also no less than three societies con- 
nected with reforms in dress, viz., ‘‘ The National 
Health or Dress Society,” which has held two 
exhibitions—in 1882 and 1883, and an offshoot 
from it called the ‘‘ Rational Dress Association,” 
which held an exhibition in 1883; and, lastly, 
the ‘‘National Funeral and Mourning Reform 
Association,” which has been joined and upheld 
by both the nobility and many of the bishops and 
clergy. The effort to reduce the unnecessary and 
foolish expenses of burial, which often fall so 
cruelly on the living, deserves every recognition 
and encouragement. 

In the exhibitions which have been held, as 
well as in the everyday dress of society, there is 
decided evidence of two schools, or classes, into 
which the girls and women of the day may be 
divided — z.e., the Athletic and the ésthetic. 
Outside of these two schools are the great majo- 
rity of women who, encouraged and taught by 
free discussion on the subject, are becoming daily 
more emancipated from the regulations and 
dictates of the fashion-plates and journals, are 
forming their own opinions and judgments, and 
are selecting what is suitable and sensible from 
all sides. The tendency both here and in Ame- 
rica is towards individuality in dress. Already a 
high-class American journal anticipates a period 
when people will cease to declare such and such 
a thing to be the fashion, and when people will 
consult only their own good taste, personal pre- 
ferences, and their own peculiarities of face and 
form. For my own part, I cannot go so far as 
this for every one, because few are possessed of 
the good taste and originality needful to carry out 
a style of their very own; so I can only trust they 
may copy good models in those around them. 

But to return to the first class I have mentioned 
as marking the divisions in dress, z.e., the Athletes, 
whose attire shows the somewhat masculine ten- 
dency of which I have spoken elsewhere, and 
whose origin was harmless enough. To them we 
owe the “Norfolk” jacket, ‘‘ Newmarket” coat 
and jacket, ‘‘ Ulster,” and Ulster-hat, “‘ Billycock,” 
and hard-felt hat, high boots and gaiters, leather 
petticoats, shooting and mountaineering costumes 
—in short, all the habiliments suitable to those 
who go for many a cheery tramp with fathers and 
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husbands, treading the downs and moors either 
for company or sport with them. 

With the second class, the A‘sthetics, we have 
more to do; and we cannot afford to quarrel with 
them, for we undoubtedly owe them a great deal. 
They have freed us from a slavish adherence to 
French fashions by their bravery in dressing up to 
their convictions of what was artistic. They have 
given us new tones and harmonies of colour; and 
they have given all kinds of novel ideas to our 
woollen manufacturers in the way of materials and 
hues, and have sent them to search the past for 
their designs, as well as to employ the talent of 
the present hour in our Art Schools. 

For the style of the A&sthetics we must consult 
“Punch,” where Mr. Du Maurier’s pencil has 
immortalised them a thousand times. From such 
scenes the writers of several popular dramas took 
the amusing characters of their plays. The En- 
glish-speaking portion of the world laughed at 
Mr. George Grossmith, and his attendant “‘ quite 
too utterly” comical admirers. 

It is not a difficult matter to trace this style to 
the pre-Raphaelite school of artists, and to their 
admiration for that of Botticelli and Mantegna. 
Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery may be studied for the idea, as well as the 
Early Florentine masters, in the National Galleries 
at home and abroad. 

A large majority of the young students at the 
new Oxford and 
Cambridge  Col- 
leges for women 
have “gone in” 
for this style, as 
a suitable costume 
for ‘* sweet girl 
graduates.” Ithas 
many advantages 
from a_ hygienic 
point of view. 
(Fig.1.) The plain 
skirt is not heavy 
to carry, and the 
style of making 
the bodice is not 
conducive to an 
attenuated waist. 
The use of woollen 
materials also is 
excellent, as it 
lessens the chance 
of suffering from 
damp and chill. - 

As I have al- 
ready said, the 
English effort 
seems to be to 

FIG. 1. produce some- 

thing novel in the 

way of outward costume, which shall come up to 
all the modern requisites. The effort to restore 
the Greek dress, which was attempted by Mrs. 
Pffeiffer about seven years ago, may be cited as 
an artistic idea. It consisted in a princess robe 
and shawl-like overdress, which was draped in the 
manner shown in our illustration (Fig. 2.), but 








being English, as we are, it is difficult to see why 
we need go to Greek models when we have in 
our own historical ; 

costumes one so 
perfect as the side- 
less gown worn in 
Edward the First’s 
time, which we 
have illustrated as 
a pendant to the 
Greek _ costume. 
(Fig. 3.) This has 
also a plain prin- 
cess robe as a 
foundation, and 
over it another 
made without 
sleeves, draped at 
the back and at 
the _ side, and 
forming the most 
artistic and charm- 
ing costume that 
Iknow. Even the 
wimple beneath 
the chin is be- 
coming, and adds 
to the effect. 

In March, 1882, 
at the Exhibition 
of the ‘ National machen 
Health Society,” the ‘divided skirt” was pro- 
duced. This new departure was the invention 
of the Viscountess 
Harberton, and 
may be described 
as a_ skirt so 
divided in twain 
down the front 
and back as to 
clothe each leg 
separately. It 
should cover the 
instep, and be 
about a yard round 
at each ankle. 
The top skirt falls 
over it to within 
three inches of 
the edge. We 
illustrate the “ di- 
vided skirt” as 
shown in the 
Health —_Exhibi- 
tion. It has na- 
turally been re- 
ceived with di- 
vided _ opinions, 
the “Lancet” « 
declaring it ‘‘ de- 
cidedly injurious,” 
and one medical 
man considering it 
an improvement. Judging from what I hear 
and see, it has made but little progress since 
its introduction in 1882. The digitated stock- 
ing, made with fingers like gloves, was also in- 
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troduced, but has certainly not been generally 
adopted. 

The Exhibition of the National Dress Society, 
which I have already mentioned as an offshoot of 
the original association, with more extreme views 
on every subject, was held in May, 1883, and the 
dress of the “woman of the future” was ex- 
hibited, which was a purely knickerbocker cos- 
tume, with hardly any skirt, and no draperies of 
any kind. Thus, singularly enough, we seem to 
have arrived in sober England at the very point of 
the Extremists in America in 1847-8; a point so 
distasteful to the American ladies of to-day, that 
they chose to begin with the underclothing reform 
only, sooner than appear to touch so unpopular 
and ill-favoured a question. 

The present Health Exhibition contains several 
costumes which are worthy of illustration, as 
showing that the tendency of the present year of 
grace is slightly masculine, and that women who 
travel much, and change their modes of locomo- 
tion without the power of changing their attire, 
are obliged to adopt some specially suitable 
costume. Miss Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop) has 
thought out 
the matter 
for herself, 
and we give 
an illustration 
of the result 
(Fig. 4.) It 
consists of a 
kilted skirt, 
knickerbock- 
ers, and what 
appears to be 
a short polo- 
naise with a 
jacket. By 
dropping off 
the kilted 
petticoat it is 
converted 
into a riding 
dress. 

The ladies’ 
cycling dress 
is also worthy 
of being il- 
lustrated, as 
that form of 
exercise and 
amusement is 
gaining 
ground so 
mu ch 
amongst us. 
It consists of jacket bodice and small draped 
over-skirt, a plain skirt with a kilted flounce, heavy 
enough to keep down. The skirt is bowed out in 
front to allow of the knee moving the more freely. 
When desired as an ordinary walking dress 
this part is buttoned over under the bows of 
ribbon (Fig. 5). 

Mrs. Fleming Baxter's Highland or ‘“ moun- 
taineering costume ” is the most extreme example 
-of a masculine-looking style shown in the Health 








Exhibition (Fig.6). It consists of a short coat, pet- 
ticoat plain in front with kilts at the back, knicker- 
bockers, and 
cloth gaiters 
to match the 
costume, and 
a hat of the 
same cloth. 
Opposite to 
this costume, 
amongst the 
specimens of 
historical 
dress, was our 
next example. 
It was a dress 
of the scan- 
tiest descrip- 
tion, being a 
tamboured 
muslin over 
silk, the puff 
at the edge 
being of mus- 
lin. The boots 
of yellow 
morocco had 
furtops. The 
date affixed 
was ‘“ George 
rv, 2820." I 
think, however, the real date was probably about 
from 1812 to 1814. To my mind any kind of 
mountaineering r / 
costume would be 
better than this! 
And now I must 
finish by saying a 
few words on the 
purely scientific as- 
pect of the clothes 
we wear. The first 
writer who inter- 
ested himself in 
this matter was Dr. 
Max V. Petten- 
kofer, Professor of 
Hygiene at the 
University of 
Munich, and at 
the request of the 
Crown Princess of 
Saxony, the Pre- 
sident of the Albert 
Society at Dresden, 
he gave several 
popular lectures 
on the “ Relations 
of the air to the 
clothes we wear, 
the house we live 
in, and the soil we : 
dwell on.” These : ace ie 
lectures, given in 
1873, comprised almost all our knowledge on 
the subject, until the researches of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger of Stuttgart, which have been lately 
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confirmed by those of Dr. Schlegel of Tiibin- 
en. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ Times” gives 

7 an exact summary of the 
Professor’s views as to 
the use of ‘ normal” 
clothing of pure wool. 
It is to be seen at the 
Health Exhibition in 
every shape, undercloth- 
ing, sheets, and pillow- 
cases, in pursuance of 
them : 

“In the practical work- 
ing out of his views on 
Bhealth (which seem to 
gain in favour with Ger- 
man scientists), Professor 
Jaeger of Stuttgart com- 
mends so-called normal 
clothing, which (1) con- 
sists exclusively of wool, 
and (z) is specially 
arranged to keep warm 
the middle line of the 
front of the body. The 
general object is to pre- 
vent accumulation of fat 
and water in the system ; 
the authors leading 





FIG 7. 





the well-known properties of wool as regards 
moisture and heat Professor Jaeger makes a 
curious addition. He claims to prove that in our 
organism there are certain gaseous volatile sub- 
stances—Du/fistoffe (odorous substances), which 
are continually being liberated in the acts of 
breathing and perspiring and have important 
relations to mental states. Two distinct groups 
appear—those, viz., of Lust and Unlust Stoffe 
(substances of pleasure and disliking); the 
former are exhaled during a joyful and pleasant 
state of mind, and produce this state with 
heightened vitality if inhaled. Of the latter the 
reverse is true. It may be readily verified that 
during joy and happiness the odour of perspira- 
tion is not disagreeable, while during anguish and 
great nervous excitement it is offensive. The 
substances of disliking have therefore a bad 
odour; and in an atmosphere of them the vitality 
is lowered; hence, in a state of anguish and fear 
the body is more susceptible to contagious 
diseases. Now, Professor Jaeger contends that 
sheep’s wool attracts the ‘substances of plea- 
sure’ (and this is distinct from its great odour- 
absorbing capacity in general), while clothing 
made of plant-fibre favours the accumulation of 
the offensive substances of dislike with their evil 
consequences. A large amount of experimental 
evidence is adduced in support of these views. 
The experience of the many persons who have 


principle being that the adopted his normal clothing, both for summer 
greater the specific gravity of the human body the | and for winter, is stated to. be very satis- 
more it is able to resist epidemic diseases. To factory.” DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 
——— "282 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH THE FRUIT OF THE PAPAU-TREE. 


HIS remarkable South American tree is a spe- | milky juice. The juice of the pulp is used as a 


cies of Carica (C. Papaya). It has a simple, 
unbranched trunk, from twelve to twenty feet 
in height; and the fruit, which is a large oblong 
kind of berry, rests suspended upon the leafless 
part, very much in the same way as that of the 
bread-fruit. The tree is of rapid growth, It is 
for the sake of the fruit, mainly, that the plant is 
cultivated. Browne, in his ‘‘ Natural History of 
Jamaica,” says: ‘‘It has a pleasant sweetish taste, 
and is much liked by many people; so that, while 
voung, it is commonly used for sauce, and when 
boiled and mixed with lime juice and sugar it is 
not unlike or much inferior to that made of real 
apples, for which it is commonly substituted.” 
Sloane is of opinion that ‘“‘it is not a very 
pleasant fruit, even when helped with pepper and 
sugar; and the more ordinary use,” he says, ‘‘ of 
this fruit is before it is ripe, when, as large as 
one’s fist, it is cut into slices, soaked in water 
until the milky juice is out, and then boiled and 
eaten as turnips, or baked as apples.” Another 
use of the fruit is to pickle it like mangoes, for 
which purpose it should be gathered when about 
half grown and soaked in salt water to get out the 











cosmetic to remove freckles on the skin caused by 
the sun; and the negroes in the French colonies 
employ the leaves to wash their linen instead of 
soap. 

The papau-tree is particularly deserving of 
notice as a medicinal plant, as the milky juice of 
the unripe fruit has been found to be a most 
powerful and efficient vermifuge. The powder of 
the seed has also been used instead of the juice, 
and with equal success. 

The most extraordinary property of the papau- 
tree, however, is that related by Browne in the 
work already referred to—viz., that ‘‘ water im- 
pregnated with the milky juice of this tree is 
thought to make all sorts of meat washed in it 
very tender. Eight or ten minutes’ steeping,” it 
is said, “‘ will make it so soft that it will drop in 
pieces from the spit before it is well roasted, or 
turn soon to rags in the boiling.” This circum- 


stance has been repeatedly confirmed by English- 
men who have been long resident in the West 
Indies, and who speak of the employment of the 
juice for such a purpose as of quite general 
occurrence: and more, that old hogs and old 
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poultry which are fed upon the leaves and fruit, 
however tough the meat they afford might other- 
wise be, are thus rendered perfectly tender!—and 
good, too, if eaten as soon as killed, but that the 
flesh very soon passes into a state of putridity. 

The discovery of the presence of animal matter, 
or fibrine, in the juice of the papau is very remark- 
abie, for this fibrine has been supposed previously 
to belong exclusively to the animal kingdom. It 
has, however, since been found in other vege- 
tables, especially in /unyz.* 

Experiments have recently been made by a 
German naturalist (Herr Wittmach) with a view of 
testing to what extent the juice of the fruit of the 
papau possesses the curious property when boiled 
with tough meat of rendering it tender. If the 
unripe fruit be placed in the water in which the 
toughest meat is to be cooked it is found to 
effectually soften it and render it perfectly diges- 
tible; and the same results are observed if the 
meat be merely washed with the juice of the 
iruit. The thick, white, milky—or rather creamy 
—juice, when extracted from the unripe papau, in 
fact, contains properties similar to those of pep- 
sine, and it is possible that it may be susceptible 
of chemical preparation and become a valuable 
medicine. Hard-boiled albumen, or white of egg, 
to which a few drops of dilute juice have been 
added, has been found, after twenty-four hours, 
to be perfectly soft and easily broken up, having 
undergone, in fact, the same process as food 
digested in the natural way. If taken in too large 
doses the substance is dangerous, having the effect 
of permeating and actually destroying the thin 
mucous membrane of the stomach and the intes- 
tines. In Quito the use of the juice as a means 
of rendering meat tender is very general. As salt 
meat is affected in precisely the same manner as 
fresh meat, this fact is of great interest and im- 
portance to sailors and others whose dietary con- 
sists largely of hard salt meat. 

It has been suggested, as a possible speciality, 
that some convenient preparation from the tree 
might be produced which should contain the same 
properties as the leaves and fruit; or that the 
leaves themselves might be dried and still retain 
their activity. A preparation which really em- 
bodied these virtues would be very popular, and 
would soon become one of the necessaries of 
life, without which no careful housekeeper would 
allow herself to be left. ‘As the tree is abun- 
dant,” says the “Chemist and Druggist,” ‘and 
the expense of collecting the leaves would pro- 
bably be very small, it would be quite worth while 
to procure a quantity either of the leaves or the 
juice from the West Indies, and endeavour to 
obtain a suitable preparation therefrom. If the 
leaves are brought they might be packed fresh in 
barrels, which should be filled with salt water— 
not sea-water—and in this way imported. Or the 
juice might be expressed and saturated with salt, 
or preserved with benzoic or salicylic acid, and 








* Vanquelin, who analysed the juice of the papau, says that no doubt 
can be entertained of its being a highly animalised substance, although 
it is not exactly like any animal matter known to him. It muchresem- 
bles animal albumen, dissolving, like it, in water. Its solution is coagu- 
lated by heat, by acids, alkalies, the metallic salts, and an infusion of 
nut gails, and by distillation it yields the same products as animal sub- 
Stances, 





sent over in any convenient vessels.” Experience 
would prove whether under such treatment the 
properties would be retained. 





WILLIAM COBBETT ON RURAL 
LIFE. 


7 1819 the celebrated William Cobbett pub- 
lished a book in two volumes, entitled, ‘‘A 
Year's Residence in the United States.” It 
is a work full of shrewd observation, and with 
many useful practical hints to emigrants. In the 
preface he says that some may think him little 
qualitied to write about country life, as he had 
been for thirty-six years out of fifty-two of his life 
either a soldier or a political writer; but he ex- 
plains his position in the following charming piece 
of autobiography : 

‘‘I was brought up under a father whose talk 
was chiefly about his garden and his fields, with 
regard to which he was famed for his skill and his 
exemplary measures. From my very infancy, from 
the age of six years, when I climbed up the side 
of a steep sand-rock, and there scooped me out a 
plot four feet square to make me a garden, the soil 
of which I carried up in the bosom of my little 
blue smock-frock, I have never lost one particle of 
my passion for these healthy and rational pursuits, 
in which every day presents something new, in 
which the spirits are never suffered to flag, and in 
which industry, skill, and care are sure to meet 
with their due reward. I have never, for any eight 
months together during my whole life, been with- 
out a garden. So sure are we to overcome diffi- 
culties where the heart and mind are bent on the 
thing to be obtained. 

‘** As to farming, I was bred at the plough, and 
in the hop garden of Farnham, in Surrey, my na- 
tive place, and which spot, as it so happened, is 
the neatest in England, and I believe in the whole 
world. All there isa garden. The neat culture 
of the hop extends its influence to the fields about. 
Hedges cut with shears, and every mark of skill 
and care, strike the eye at Farnham, and become 
fainter and fainter as you go from it in every direc- 
tion. I have had, besides, great experience in 
farming for several years of late; for one man will 
gain more knowledge in a year than another will 
ina life. It is the /asée for the thing that really 
gives the knowledge. 

““To this taste, produced in me by a desire to 
imitate a father whom I ardently loved, and to 
whose every word I listened with admiration, | 
owe no small part of my happiness, for a greater 
proportion of which very few men ever had to be 
grateful to God. These pursuits, innocent in 
themselves, instructive in their very nature, and 
always tending to preserve health, have been a 
constant, a never-failing source of recreation to 
me; and, which I count among the greatest of 
their benefits and blessings, they have always, in 
my house, supplied the place of the card-table. 
the dice-box, the chess-board, and the lounging- 
bottle. Time never hangs heavy on the hands of 
him who delights in these pursuits.” 
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PROFESSOR W. H. FLOWER, LI.D., F.RS., 


DIRECTOR OF THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





{ \N the retirement of Professor Sir Richard 
Qwen, K.c.B, from the office of Superinten- 
dent of the national natural history collec- 

tions after twenty-eight years’ service, the duty of 

selecting his successor devolved upon the Board 
of Trustees of the British Museum. This compo- 
site body numbers among its members royal 
princes, noble dilettanti, high official personages, 
men eminent in literature, science, and art, and 
the often-distinguished family representatives of 
deposited historical collections. ‘To be appointed 
an elected Trustee is a coveted distinction in the 
highest ranks of English society. They control the 
selection of all salaried officials in every department 
except that of principal librarian, directly nomi- 
nated by the Sovereign. The power of approval 
and appointment is, however, vested in the three 
principal Trustees of the official class, the holders 
for the time being of three high offices in the 
realm, and therefore men with but little leisure, 
and perhaps no special artistic or scientific attain- 
ments. These eminent representative English- 
men, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Lord High Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 

House of Commons, have recently met together 

and approved the appointment of Professor 

William Henry Flower, F.R.C.S., LL.D., F.R.S., 

President of the Zoological Society and of the 

Anthropological Institute, who has thus for the 








second time been called upon to fill a position 
vacated by Professor Owen. 

Like his eminent predecessor in office, Professor 
Flower began life as a member of the medical 
profession, and it is noteworthy also that he has 
long held the office of Conservator of the Museum 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, as well as the 
Hunterian chair in the same institution since 
Professor Huxley resigned it in 1869—two posts 
also associated with Professor Owen, who held 
them conjointly for a quarter of a century. As 
the Hunterian chair can only be filled by one 
conversant with anatomy, physiology, zoology, and 
paleontulogy, it is evident that its occupant is 
better fitted than any specialist, however distin- 
guished for the high office of Superintendent of 
the Natural History branch of the British Museum 
in which the several departments of natural his- 
tory science are respectively represented. Besides 
this requisite extended knowledge of life in its 
various aspects in the present and the past, the 
new chief possesses further highly necessary quali- 
fications of breadth of view and proved practical 
experience as a capable and harmonious museum 
administrator. Professor Flower’s appointment, 
now sanctioned by the Treasury, has therefore 
met with general approval. 

William Henry Flower, second son of the late 
Edward Fordham Flower, J.p., and Celina, daugh- 
ter of John Greaves, was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon on November 30, 1831. He was educated 
at University College, and matriculated at the 
University of London in 1849. Early inclination 
for anatomical and natural history pursuits led 
him to select the medical profession, and after a 
successful and distinguished career as a medical 
student at University College and the Middlesex 
Hospital, he was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in March, 1854. But anxiety 
to gain extended surgical experience led him 
immediately afterwards to join the Medical De- 
partment of the Army at the outbreak of the 
Crimean war. He was soon gazetted as assistant 
surgeon to the 63rd Regiment, and in the follow- 
ing July sailed from Cork for Constantinople. 
His regiment joined the main army at Varna, 
served during the ensuing memorable autumn, 
and suffered severely from the rigorous exposure 
and hardships of the early months of the siege. 
Death played sad havoc in their ranks, for in four 
months nearly one-half perished. Mr. Flower 
was invalided home worn out with exertion and 
the effect of privations shared with his com- 
rades, and he soon after received the war medal 
with clasps for Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, and 
Sebastopol from the hands of the Queen. 

Not long afterwards Mr. Flower resigned his 
army appointment, became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and availed himself 
of an opening on the staff of the Middle- 
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sex Hospital as Demonstrator of Anatomy. He 
afterwards served as Assistant-Surgeon, Museum 
Curator, and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 
at the same institution. He published many 
valuable surgical and anatomical papers at this 
period, and contributed to the medical journals 
and the Pathological Society. In 1858 Mr. 
Flower married Georgiana Rosetta, youngest 
daughter of Admiral W. H. Smyth, F.R.s., the 
»minent astronomer and hydrographer. In 1861 
he relinquished his connection with the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and finally abandoned the prac- 
tice of his profession to assume the important 
office of Conservator of the Royal College of 
Surgeons then vacant through the death of Pro- 
fessor Quekett. To the duties of this post he has 
since ardently devoted himself with a zeal and 
ability universally admitted. On quitting it after 
twenty-two years of loving labour in rearranging, 
supplementing, and cataloguing the magnificent 
collections, he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that—to quote the words of the late President 
of the Royal Society (Mr. Spottiswoode) in his 
anniversary address in 188z2—‘‘it is very largely 
due to his incessant and well-directed labours 
that the Museum of the Royal. College of Sur- 
geons at present contains the most complete, 
the best ordered, and the most accessible col- 
lection of materials for the study of vertebrate 
structure extant.” Though a jealous guardian 
of the riches entrusted to his care, Professor 
Flower, always courteous, accessible, and willing 
to impart knowledge and guidance .alike to the 
students and visitors, has ever been mindful of 
those generally interested in science. During 
his regime a rule excluding the admittance of 
non-affiliated students of the college before noon 
has been relaxed in favour of visitors from a dis- 
tance, who can now pass in at ten a.m. on signing 
their names. Women are admitted to the lower 
central halls containing the beautiful and instruc- 
tive invertebrate physiological preparations, and 
the series of comparative vertebrate osteology. 
‘The museum contains the finest and best kept 
illustrative pathological and anatomical series 
arranged for comparative purposes in the world. 
In 1869 Professor Huxley resigned the Hun- 
terian chair, and the two offices were again 
united, as Professor Flower was appointed to 
succeed him. The Hunterian lectures are de- 
livered robed in state in the lecture-hall of the 
college before the royal mace; a president, mem- 
bers of the council, and eminent men of other 
professions are occasionally present among the 
student auditors. The subjects, varied each year, 
must by the will of the illustrious founder be 
illustrated by the specimens in the museum. 
As part of his duties as Conservator, Professor 
I‘lower published a supplement to the catalogue 
of the Pathological Series in 1863, and in 1874 
a catalogue of the Series of Human Osteology. 
His first course of Hunterian lectures were subse- 
quently expanded into a clearly written and well 
illustrated handbook, forming an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of the Osteology of the 
Mammalia. The masterly and comprehensive 
articles on the mammalia in the recent volume 





of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” evincing ex- 
tensive knowledge as a vertebrate zoologist, 
anatomist, and paleontologist, are also from his 
pen. 

To the Transactions of the Royal Society—of 
which he was elected a Fellow in 1864—Pro- 
fessor Flower has contributed important memoirs 
on the comparative structure of the brain and 
brain case in the quadrumanous, other placental 
and the marsupial mammals, on the dentition of 
the marsupial group, and a fourth on the anatomy 
of an extinct Patagonian vertebrate. In 1882 the 
council of the Society awarded him a royal gold 
medal “in recognition of his services to science 
in extending our knowledge of comparative 
anatomy and of zoology in general.” 

Professor Flower has for many years been a 
Fellow and an active member of the Council of 
the Zoological Society, and on the death of the 
late Marquis of Tweeddale he was elected Presi- 
dent, an office he still holds. He has always 
taken a keen interest in the scientific develop- 
ment of the Zoological Gardens, and to the 
official publications of the Society has con- 
tributed (in the ‘ Proceedings”) papers on the 
classification and anatomy of the carnivorous and 
herbivorous groups, on the affinities and structure 
of the toothless insect-eaters, on the habits and 
structure of the manatee and its allies, and to 
the Transactions of the Society a fine series of 
illustrated memoirs on the whale-like animals 
(cetacea), to the elucidation of which he has con- 
tributed more than any of his contemporaries. 

But we must now turn awhile to his researches 
in ethnology. In the “Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” of 
which body, long a Vice-president, he was elected 
President in 1882, he has published memoirs on 
the anatomy of the natives of the Andaman Isles, 
of the Fijians, and the Mallicolese. From these 
and kindred investigations he derived material for 
his lectures at the Royal Institution on ‘“ The 
Native Races of the Pacific,” in 1871; and more 
recently on “‘ Fashion in Deformity,” a very ori- 
ginal subject, popularly treated, and subsequently 
issued as a volume of ‘‘ The Nature Series.”* 

In the course of this bright little work the 
author has clearly shown that “the propensity to 
deform or alter from the natural form some part 
of the body is one which is common to human 
nature in every aspect in which we are acquainted 
with it, the most primitive and barbarous, and the 
most civilised and refined.” He clearly traces 
the successive stages of fashion in colouring the 
hair, or shaving the head and the eyebrows, 
defacing the skin, removing or mutilating the 
teeth, piercing the ears and the nostrils. He 
holds the custom of deforming the skull, once 
so prevalent in Mexico that no ecclesiastical 
edict could stop it, to be far less hurtful on the 
whole than the cruel distortion of the foot as 
practised in China, and among the civilised Euro- 
pean women of the present century, who still 
adhere to the savage custom of piercing the ears, 
although they have abandoned the wearing of 





* “ Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated in the Customs of Barbarous 
and Civilised Races.” Illustrated. Macmillan and Co. 1881. 
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ornaments in the nostrils to their Eastern sisters. 
Referring to the most remarkable of all the arti- 
ficial deformities produced by adherence to a 
conyentional standard, in defiance of the dictates 
of nature and reason, he forcibly adds, “It was 
reserved for medizval civilised Europe to have 
invented the system of squeezing together, render- 
ing immobile, and actually deforming the most 
important part of the human frame; and the 
custom has been handed down to and flourished 
in our day, notwithstanding all our professed ad- 
miration for the models of classical antiquity and 
our awakened attention to the laws of health. 
It is quite possible, or even probable, that some 
of us may think the present fashionable shape the 
more beautiful of the two. In such case it would 
be well to pause to consider whether.we are sure 
that our judgment is sound on the subject. Let 
us remember that to the Australian the nose-peg 
is an admired ornament; that to the Thlinkeet, the 
Botocudo, and the Bongo negro, the lip dragged 
down by the heavy plug, and the ears distended 
by huge discs of wood, are things of beauty ; that 
the Malay prefers teeth that are black to those of 
the most pearly whitenesss; that the native 
American despises the form of a head not flat- 
tened down like a pancake, or elongated like a 
sugar-loaf; and then let us carefully ask ourselves 
whether we are sure that in leaving nature as a 
standard of the beautiful, and adopting a purely 
conventional one, we are not falling into an error 
exactly similar to that of all these people whose 
tastes we are so ready to condemn. 

“The fact is that in admiring such distorted 
forms as the constricted waist and symmetrically 
pointed foot we are opposing our judgment to 
that of the Maker of our bodies; we are neglect- 
ing the criterion afforded by nature; we are de- 
parting from the highest standard of classical 
antiquity—we are simply putting ourselves on a 
level in point of taste with those Australians, 
Botocudos, and negroes. We are taking fashion, 
and nothing better, higher, or truer for our guide ; 
and, after the various examples which have now 
been brought forward, may we not well ask, with 
Shakespeare, ‘Seest thou not what a deformed 
thief this fashion is ?’” 

Professor Flower was elected President of the 
anatomical section of the International Medical 
Congress held in London in 1881. He is a fre- 
quent and popular examiner at Cambridge for the 
University Natural Science Tripos. In connec- 
tion with the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science he has been in office as Vice- 
President of Section D Biology, President of the 
department of anatomy and physiology at Nor- 
wich in 1868, and President of the Section at the 
meeting in the Irish metropolis in 1878, when the 
University of Dublin conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. He was also President 
of the Anthropological Section at the fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting at York. 

To the Geological Society of London, of which 
he was admitted a Fellow in 1862, Professor 
Flower has contributed many instructive papers 
on the anatomy of extinct animals. One of the 
most interesting records the discovery in the Red 








Crag of Suffolk of the remains of an extinct bear 
(Hyenarctos), first recognised by Falconer and 
Cautley in the Sewalik Hill deposits of India. 
From the same British horizon and locality he has 
also described the derived remains of what may 
perhaps be termed an “archetypal mermaid ”— 
an ancestor, in fact, of the existing manatee of 
South Africa and America, which disported itself 
in the British area in the middle Tertiary epoch. 
The habits and structure of these curious sirenean 
mammals, with those of the whale-like animals 
(Cefacea), recent and fossil, have always been 
favourite subjects for his anatomical researches. 
The ancestral history of the whales and their 
probable origin was summed up in a popular 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution last 
year, in which, judging from rudimentary struc- 
tures retained by these mammals of the sea, he 
showed their probable natural development “‘ from 
the primitive form of the heavy ungulate land 
quadrupeds ;” adding, however, that “this is a 
mere speculation, which may or may not be con- 
firmed by subsequent paleontological discovery.” 

The concluding caution is very characteristic of 
the writings of an author who does not rashly seek 
to advance theories into dogmas of science. Last 
year Professor Flower delivered, by request, before 
the Church Congress assembled at Reading, a 
paper entitled ‘ Recent Advances in Natural 
Science in their Relation to the Christian Faith,” 
which met with the favourable reception its 
temperate tone merited. We quote part of the 
concluding paragraph :— 

“The reign of order and law in the government 
of the world has been so far admitted that all 
those questions have really become questions of 
a little more ora little less order and law. Science 
may well be left to work out the details as it may. 
It has thrown some light—little enough at present, 
but ever increasing, and for which we should all 
be thankful—upon the processes or methods by 
which the world in which we dwell has been 
brought into its present condition. The wonder 
and mystery of creation remains as wonderful and 
mysterious as before. Of the origin of the whole, 
science tells us nothing. It is still as impossible 
as ever to conceive that such a world, governed 
by laws, the operations of which have led to such 
mighty results, and are attended by such future 
promise, could have originated* without the inter- 
vention of some power external to itself.” 

Safely housed in their new home, the natural his- 
tory collections at South Kensington have passed 
through the most critical epoch in their history. 
Neither the interests of the institution, the ad- 
vancement of science, nor the rights of the public 
to a continued simplified and instructive set- 
ting forth of the national treasures are likely to 
suffer in the hands of the new Director, who 
enters office with the enlarged powers and func- 
tions that the separation of the natural history 
department from those of art, archeology, and 
literature has rendered possible for the first time 
since the formation of the British Museum. 

* Ifthe intervention of an external Power is thus admitted at tle 
origin of the world, why deny subsequent intervention? Is the soul «f 


man, with its reason and its conscience, a mere product of developme: t 
from matter ?- Ep. L. H. 











DAVID TENIERS AND THE LITTLE FLAGEOLET PLAYER. 


CHAPTER I.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


OWARDS noon one day in the year 1625 a ! 


youth of about fifteen years of age was 

crossing the market-place of Antwerp, when 
suddenly his attention was directed to a baker’s 
shop-window. He saw a young man, apparently 
a few years older than himself, on whose coun- 
tenance misery and the impress of vice had set 
their seal. He was shabbily dressed, his deep- 
sunken and haggard eyes were bent with a look 
of desperate eagerness on the bread arranged in 
large baskets around the outer ledge of the win- 
dow. Fearing lest any one should observe him, 
he cast a furtive glance around. His hand now 
approached the fresh-baked bread, but a slight 
noise made by the baker, as he came backwards 
and forwards, caused him hastily to withdraw. 

The first of the two young men watched the 
movements of the stranger with evident embar- 
rassment and agitation. Should he prevent him 
from purloining another person’s goods? or should 
he pass on his way, like others before him, with- 
out interesting himself in the matter? Could he 
witness a theft and not saya word? After a little 
hesitation he approached the stranger, but when 
about to lay his hand on his shoulder to warn him 
of the danger he was incurring, a sudden exclama- 
tion of surprise escaped him. 

‘“Van Hermann!” he said; ‘‘ what brings you 
here ?” 

He whom he addressed by this name turned 
round. Evidently on his side too, words. of recog- 
nition were about to be uttered, but he suppressed 
them, replying in a hasty tone, 

“‘I do not know you, sir.” 

““What! you do not remember me, David 
Teniers, whom you used to call ‘Junior’? You 
do not remember my father, David Teniers, whom 
you called ‘Old,’ although he was then compa- 
ratively young? MHave you really forgotten how 
he made you sit to him, each time you came to 
us, unwilling though you were to do so? I have 
not seen you for two years, it is true, but surely in 
so brief a space you cannot have forgotten all I 
recall to mind? J, too, probably have grown 
taller, Van Hermann, but that does not render me 
unrecognisable. You have grown also, and you 
are, besides, very much altered—I was going to 
say, aged; your cheeks are hollow; they have 
lost the freshness of youth, and—” young Teniers 
paused ; he did not venture to express his opinion 
of the scene of which he had been a silent wit- 
ness, but he continued—‘“ what has changed you 
thus ? what has happened? I remember when I 
last heard of you you were at Ostend, where your 
father had placed you with a glove-manufacturer, 
I think. You perceive I have a good memory, 
Van Hermann.” 

The young man bent his head as if ashamed to 
encounter the honest good-humoured countenance 
of his school friend, and replied, 








“Well, yes; I confess that I did not wish to 
meet you. Ah, Junior! I have suffered great 
hardships since I last saw you.” 

“« You will relate all that has happened whilst we 
have a glass of beer together,” Teniers said, on 
whose mind the scene so recently witnessed had 
made adeepimpression. Passing his arm through 
that of Van Hermann, they reached the nearest 
restaurant. 

“‘ A bottle of beer and some bread and cheese,” 
he said to the waiter, making his friend sit down, 
and taking a seat beside him. 

“* Ask for some mutton or beef,” said Van Her- 
mann, who had now regained his usual audacity ; 
“‘T am as hungry as a hunter.” 

On hearing this request, which rather took 
young Teniers aback, for he too was poor, a cloud 
shaded his brow, but it soon passed away, and he 
asked the waiter, ‘‘ Did you hear what was said ?” 

The waiter having executed these orders, re- 
tired, and the young men were now left alone in 
the dining-room. ‘Teniers said, 

“* Now tell me what has taken place during these 
two years, Van Hermann.” 

“‘ Well, under the pretext that I was old enough 
to take care of myself, my father—” 

“You were eighteen years old then, and two 
years more have passed since,” interrupted 
Teniers. 

““Yes; my father took me to Ostend, and the 
very evening we arrived he told me that I must 
shift for myself. He found me a situation at a 
glovemaker’s, who promised that if I behaved well 
I should have speedy advancement in his house of 
business.” 

‘“‘ That was a good prospect,” said Teniers. 

“« Another bottle of beer,” cried Van Hermann. 
“To your health,” he added, as he filled the two 
glasses. 

‘“‘ Thank you, I am not thirsty,” replied Teniers ; 
‘but pray finish your story, for I do not under- 
stand, with such brilliant prospects for the future, 
why I find you thus in the street before the door of 
a baker’s shop—” 

‘* Ready to eat his bread without his permission,” 
said Van Hermann. ‘“ Do not distress yourself; 
I know all you would say; be assured that I re- 
proach myself as much as you would reproach 
me.” 

All this was uttered in atone of indifference, 
which made Teniers open his eyes with a look of 
stupefaction; but when his comrade’s recital was 
terminated by a peal of laughter, a sense of dis- 
gust was expressed on the young painter’s face. 
Making an effort to repress his feelings, he said, 
‘Finish your story.” 

“‘ Well,” said the young man from Ostend, “all 
went well fora year. At that period my father 
died, not leaving me anything, not enough even 
to pay for this bottle,” he said, filling up his glass. 
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‘“‘ Really, I had counted on something. I had 
debts. It was then I had the misfortune to be 
raised to a higher position in the office.” 

“The misfortune ? ” 

“* You will see, Junior,” said Van Hermann, in a 
piteous tone. ‘The cashier died, and my master 
said, ‘Van Hermann, to show how pleased I am 
with your conduct hitherto, I am about to bestow 
on you poor Herz’s appointment. It is worth two 
of the one you fill.’” 

‘What a misfortune!” said Teniers, smiling. 

“It was a misfortune,” continued the ex- 
cashier, whose voice became broken and tremu- 
lous, ‘‘ for having such large sums passing through 
my hands, I could not but-remember how much I 
was in want of money. My creditors were torment- 
ing me to pay them; they even threatened to send 
me to prison. (These bottles do not hold two 
pints, I think,” the fellow said, as he poured out 
another glass). ‘‘ Now shall I tell you the rest of 
my story? Well, if you must know, one day I 
wished for a small loan, only a loan from my 
master ; I tried to imitate his figures, but his brain 
could calculate figures far quicker than I could 
with my pen. He very soon perceived there was 
something wrong in the accounts; I could not 
deny what I had done, and—” 

“He covered you with reproaches?” said 
Teniers, his interest excited to the highest degree, 
though feeling both contempt and aversion for his 
former companion. 

““No! oh, no!” said Van Hermann, quietly ; 
“he contented himself with taking me by the 
shoulders and showing me the door. He said, 
benevolently enough, ‘Whoever employs you I 
— will be elsewhere.’ I left Ostend, I came 
rere. 

Observing Teniers’s altered look, “ Vou / what 
have you been doing since I last saw you?” he 
asked, breaking the silence which had prevailed 
since he finished his recital, a silence which 
seemed to bode him no good. 

Teniers replied coldly. 

‘* My father is an artist; I, also, am an artist.” 

“That does not gain much money for you, I 
expect P” 

“Waiter, what do I owe you?” Teniers asked 
of the attendant, who was just ushering a new 
guest into the room. 

“One ducat,” replied the waiter, arranging the 
table for the new comer. 

Teniers fumbled in his pocket and drew forth 
some pieces of silver, looking towards his com- 
panion as though he would say, ‘‘ What are we 
to do?” 

“We are feeling the oppression of Rabelais’s 
bad quarter of an hour,” he contented himself by 
remarking. 


CHAPTER II.—THE FLAGEOLET. 


| eee Teniers was looking at the pieces of 
silver, deficient in number to pay the amount 

of the bill, Van Hermann was making a care- 
ful survey of the dining-room. To their right, 
the door which led to the kitchen served also as a 
side entrance to the restaurant, and a little farther 





off, quite in the shadow formed by the angle of 
the room, sat the new comer. Evening was 
closing fast, the only light which entered the 
salle was afforded from outside the house. Van 
Hermann rose, and advancing a few paces towards 
the door, looked down the garden, as if planning 
his escape. He then softly approached his friend. 

“You find that you have not money enough to 
settle the bill?” he said, in a low tone. 

““Nc; and I am thinking of the best way of 
obtaining some.” 

‘‘ Without much reflection I have found a way,” 
said Van Hermann, pointing significantly to the 
garden door. “There! be quick; follow me 
through the grounds; beyond, there we shall be 
immediately on the high road.” 

“What!” said Teniers, with a look of indigna- 
tion that such a dishonourable proposal should be 
made to him; “what! go away without paying ?” 

*“* Since you have not the means of paying, what 
else can you do? unless, indeed, you give mea 
slip of paper to your father, who may have the 
sum required.” 

“I do not think he has,” replied Teniers. 

“Well, then, there is nothing for it but to 
follow my advice.” 

“For shame! Van Hermann; would that be 
honourable?” said Teniers in a scornful tone 
which did not admit of reply. 

The clear sweet tones of a flageolet were now 
heard, and a little later, at the same door which 
had seemed to Van Hermann to offer the only 
means of escape, stood a young child playing 
various airs. Advancing towards the house he 
paused on the threshold, and with evident taste 
and feeling began one of his prettiest tunes. 

“Go away,” said Van Hermann, brusquely, to 
whom the interruption seemed inopportune. “I 
never give to children, nor to old men, nor to 
women.” 

‘“To whom then do you give?” asked Teniers. 

**T do not give at all.” 

“That is an unjoyous, an un-Christianlike line 
of conduct,” remarked Teniers. 

At the sound of Teniers’s voice the little boy 
uttered a cry of delight. 

“Oh, my good young man,” he said, “‘ will you 
not give me something? I have had no money 
to-day; night is coming on, and my mother is so 
ill.” 

“‘ If your mother is as idle as you are,” said Van 
Hermann, in a hard, unfeeling tone, ‘‘that is a 
disease not easily cured.” 

“If you cannot give the child anything, at all 
events do not insult him. Do you call him idle 
because he is earning money for himself and his 
blind mother ?” 

“ By playing the flageolet ; pretty labour, truly ! 
I do not call that working for his bread.” 

‘“*What else, Van Hermann, can he do at his 
age? He does all that in him lies, and no one 
can do more than that. Here, Armand, my little 
friend ;” and Teniers gave to the child the money 
he held in his hand. 

“That is capital!” said Van Hermann; “ you 
have given him the only money you possessed.” 

“The good God will some day return it to you,” 
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the child exclaimed, with strong expressions of 
thankfulness. ‘‘What you now give me, and all 
that you have bestowed on me for a month past, 
He will return it to you sevenfold. But I pray 
you tell me your name, good stranger, that I may 
mingle it with my mother’s prayers to-night.” 

‘Yes; that will do you both good,” said Van 
Hermann, jestingly. 

‘“Your name, kind sir,” repeated the little 
musician, paying no attention to the flippant words 
of Teniers’s companion. 

‘*Teniers, Teniers,” he said, in a low tone. 

‘Which Teniers ? the young or the old one?” 
said the child, naively. 

‘The old one, of course,” said Van Hermann, 
laughing. 

‘** Pray for both, dear Armand,” replied Teniers, 
‘* for the old one is my father, and I, his son, bear 
his name.” 

“Well, that puts some ducats into your large 
purse,” said Van Hermann, after a few minutes’ 
silence, and looking inquiringly at him, not know- 
ing how they should get out of their dilemma. 

Teniers, as though inspired by some sudden 
resolve, beckoned to the waiter and told him to 
bring a large sheet of white paper and a pencil. 
These were soon laid before him. 


CHAPTER II!.—AIDE-TOI, LE CIEL T’AIDERA. 


“ he” here, Armand,” said Teniers to the 
little flageolet player. ‘‘Stand there. No; 
more to the right; and hold your flageolet 

as though you were playing on it, but don’t play. 

That is perfect; donotmove now.” And Teniers 

began to draw. 

‘*T do not see where that is to lead us,” said 
Van Hermann, sitting down and stretching him- 
self on,two chairs. 

‘* Aid yourself, and God will aid you,” Teniers 
replied, smiling. 

‘“* 1 see you working, but I cannot perceive how 
help will come to you,” said Van Hermann. 

‘* Surely it was God’s providence sent this child 
here and instilled in me the thought of making a 
drawing of him.” 

‘* Well, and what then ?” said Van Hermann. 

‘** You will see,” said Teniers, proceeding with 
his sketch. 

A long silence prevailed, during which no other 
sound was heard but the pencil tracing a sketch on 
the paper. Teniers worked with ardour; Van 
Hermann, swinging backwards and forwards in his 
chair, was looking up at the ceiling. 

The new comer who apparently had awoke from 
a light slumber, advanced gently towards the young 
artist, and looked over his shoulder. 

‘* Milord, your horses are put to,” said a waiter, 
entering hastily into the dining-room. 

‘Just as my drawing is finished,” remarked 
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Teniers, signing his name at the right hand side 
of it, and raising it to the light he examined it 
closely. 

He said to the waiter, who had iingered in the 
salle, ‘‘ Take this drawing to the print shop over 
the way, Father Ebrard’s ; he will give you a ducat, 
and thus the bill will be paid. I have no money 
with me.” 

The waiter knew the Teniers, both father and 
son, perfectly well, and cheerfully prepared to fulfil 
the mission entrusted to him. 

‘Young man,” said the stranger, who, before- 
hand with the waiter, had rapidly seized the draw- 
ing, ‘‘I will give you three ducats for it; let me 
have the preference.” 

‘**Ah! the good God has heard the prayer of the 
blind beggar’s child,” said the little boy of the 
flageolet, his voice choked with emotion, his eyes 
filling with tears. 

“Well, my little boy, here is a trifle for your 
mother,” added Lord Falton, thrusting a silver 
coin into the child’s hand. ‘“ And now,” he said, 
turning towards Teniers, who looked confused and 
agitated at this scene, “‘that drawing belongs to 
me.” 

‘It is too richly paid,” said Teniers, receiving 
the three ducats. 

‘“*Milord, your horses are put to,” reiterated a 
second waiter, entering the room. 

““[ amready,” said Lord Falton; “but before I 
go, Mynheer Teniers, give me your hand; you 
are a worthy young man. My name is Lord Falton, 
and if chance should bring you to London, come 
and see me, for you are not only a good artist, you 
are an honourable man. I know your father’s 
name and works, and am glad that he has a son 
following in his steps.” 

On the departure of the Englishman Teniers 
took one of the three ducats and paid his bill. 
Placing the other two ducats in Van Hermann’s 
hand, he said, 

‘* Here is some money for you, and if I do not 
repeat to you the last words you have told me your 
late employer uttered, be sure they are impressed 
on my mind.” 

Fortunately for the public Teniers applied him- 
self to execute better paintings than the little pas- 
tel drawing such as we have here noted. After 
having copied pictures of Rubens and Tintoretto 
so well as to be mistaken for the originals, he 
left off copying and studied from nature. It 
was from this period that his celebrity as an artist 
dates. ‘Teniers possessed affable manners, anil 
the regularity of his conduct gained him general 
esteem. His fame followed him into private life ; 
his house was a resort of the nobles of the land, 
of strangers, and of a host of celebrated painters. 
Don John of Austria, who was his pupil, became 
his friend. He died at Brussels in 1690, aged 
eighty years, and his works speak of him to this 
day. 
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A Storm at Olney. 


Dear to lovers of Cowper are all things connected with 
his memory ; and not only the poetic enthusiast, but almost 
every person who has heard of Olney, will be concerned at a 
recent misfortune in this town.t The fine old elm that has 
long graced the market-piace, commonly known as_ the 
Market-hill Tree, has more than once been cruelly mutilated 
by the winds ; but the storm that broke upon us on the after- 
noon of July 4th outdid all others in violence, and has left it 
a complete wreck. After the pelting rain and beating hail, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, had lasted about an 
hour, the wind increased in fury, and another sudden and 
heavy downpour raised a dense mist. About half-past three 
a crash was heard, and, to the dismay of the townsfolk, who 
ran out to see what was the matter, more than half of the 
Market-hill Tree was blown down and the ground covered 
with branches. ‘‘ After receiving the shock,” says a friend, 
‘*the part broken off, previous to falling, was whirled round 
and round, and seemed for several moments to hang sus- 
pended in mid-air.” Then was witnessed perhaps one of the 
most curious scenes ever presented in Olney. The whole 
population, utterly regardless of the raging elements, poured 
into the street, and in a few minutes the market-place was 
alive with people. Protected by an iron railing that has of 
late years surrounded it, the tree had been in a flourishing 
condition, and scores of starlings, sparrows, and bats had 
long held peaceful possession. Thrown from their nooks 
and hollows, the bats flew wildly overhead, or fell helpless 
to the ground with the miserable fledgelings whose nests had 
been overturned. 

In old prints of the Market-hill two trees (the other was 
blown down some forty-five years ago), a Shiel-hall, and 
Round-house figure conspicuously, whilst under the trees we 
notice the blacksmith’s forge alluded to in one of Cowper’s 
most playful letters as the meeting-place of local politicians. 

Many another forest giant and woodland beauty has been 
affectionately sung by our observant poet : 


‘* The poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far spreading his umbrageous arm ; 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours.” 


Even in his own day he had not unfrequently to bewail the 
loss of some of his leafy favourites. 

‘“‘ There was,” he says, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, dated 
May Ist, 1786, ‘‘some time since, in a neighbouring parish 
called Lavendon, a field, one side of which formed a terrace, 
and the other was planted with poplars, at whose foot ran 
the Ouse, that I used to account a little paradise. But the 
poplars have been felled, and the scene has suffered so much 
by the loss that, though still in point of prospect beautiful, 
it has not charms sufficient to attract me now.” 

Thus he laments in prose ; in poetry he mourns : 


“ The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat ; 
And the scene where his melody charm’d me before, 
Resounds with his sweet flowing ditty no more.” 


If we turn to the letters again, it is to sympathise with the 
poet on account of “ The Bailiff’s Mistake.” Just before 
Mr. Throckmorton left Weston one year for the winter he 
gave the bailiff “ orders to cut short the tops of the flowering 
shrubs that lined a serpentine walk in a delightful grove, 
celebrated by my poetship in a little piece that you remember 
was called ‘The Shrubbery.’ The dunce, misapprehending 
the order, cut down and faggoted up the whole grove, leav- 
ing neither tree, bush, nor twig—nothing but stumps about 








as high as my ankle. Mrs. Throckmorton told us thit she 
never saw her husband so angry in her life. I judge, indced, 
by his physiognomy, which has great sweetness in it, that he 
is very little addicted to that infernal passion. But had he 
cudgelled the man for his cruel blunder, and the havoc made 
in consequence of it, I could have excused him.” 

Later on we find him writing that the spinnie-trees 
‘* which screened me from the sun last summer would this 
si be employed in roasting potatoes and boiling tea- 
kettles ” 


‘* Such various services can trees perform ; 
Whom once they screen’d from heat, in time they warm ;” 


and to-day we may apply his words to the tree he so often 
gazed upon from his parlour windows; for such will un- 
doubtedly be the fate of those branches that are too small to 
be made up into articles of furniture. TS Ws 


The Formation of Habits in Men. 


M. Lamarck, to whom Mr. Darwin is indebted for much 
of his theory of evolution, has some striking remarks in his 
‘* Philosophy of Zoology” on the subject of habits natural 
and acquired. In general his views do not favour the 
opinion that our habits are mainly due to original and innate 
tendency, arising from physical or mental condition—an 
opinion which tends to weaken human responsibility, as well 
as to depreciate the influence of education and training. In 
this consists much of the difference between the instincts of 
animals, which usually show little variation in individuals of 
a species, and the dispositions and habits of men. He says : 

**To consider as innate or implanted by nature some habits 
or tendencies that have become dominant or even quite un- 
controllable in individuals of the human race, is not only a 
pernicious opinion, but it is, moreover, a very great error. 
We may undoubtedly attribute to birth some dispositions 
towards certain tendencies that parents transmit to their 
offspring through their organisation, but it is certainly true 
that if we have not habitually and continually exercised the 
faculties that these dispositions favour, the proper organ 
which executes the movements would not have been deve- 
loped. 

**In fact, each individual from the time of his birth is 
placed in a concourse of circumstances quite peculiar to him, 
which contribute in a great degree to render him what he 
will be in the different periods of his life. On these sur- 
roundings depend the occasions for exercising or for not ex- 
ercising such of the faculties and such of the dispositions that 
he inherited at his birth. So that we may say that generally 
we have only a moderate share in forming the condition in 
which we find ourselves in the course of our existence, and 
that we owe our tastes, our inclinations, our habits, our 
passions, our faculties, and even our knowledge, to the very 
diversified but also peculiar circumstances in which each one 
of us has moved. 

‘*From our most tender infancy they who bring us up 
sometimes leave us entirely to the mercy of the circumstances 
which surround us, or they themselves create some conditions 
very disadvantageous for us. Parents or guardians, in conse- 
quence of their way of life, of opinion, of thought, and some- 
times through inconsiderate weakness, spoil us, and allow us 
to contract a number of faults and pernicious habits of which 
they did not foresee the consequences. They laugh at what 
they call our tricks, and delight in our foolish words, imagin- 
ing that by-and-by they will easily be able to alter our 
vicious inclinations and correct our faults. 

‘** People can hardly imagine how great is the influence of 
these earliest habits and dispositions on the character and 
temper of mind which will become our own throughout life. 
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Organisation, very tender in our early days, develops and 
accommodates itself at that time to the habitual motions 
which our ‘nervous fluid’ takes in this or that particular 
manner, according as our inclinations and our habits influence 
it to move in such or such a direction. Now, this organisa- 
tion undergoes a modification which may be increased under 
favouring circumstances, but which those of a contrary nature 
can never entirely remove. 

‘*In vain, after our infancy, are efforts made by means of 
education to direct our inclinations and our actions towards 
all that may be useful, or, in a word, to give us principles for 
forming our reasoning faculties, our manner of judging and 
acting. So many circumstances, difficult to control,-occur, 
that every one of us, according as they concern him, finds 
himself in some degree drawn on, and insensibly acquires a 
manner of living which he himself had but a small share 
originally in-bringing about. 

**T need not enter here into the numerous details of the 
circumstances that form in each individual a very particular 
total of influential causes ; but I ought to mention, because I 
am convinced of this, that everything which has influence to 
render, habitual any of our actions modifies our interior or- 
ganisation in favour of this action ; so that at length the per- 
forming of this same action becomes in us a sort of 
necessity.” 

The immediate agency of all these changes M. Lamarck 
ascribes to the nervous fluid (fluid nerveux) which by the 
force or persistence of its flow in special directions causes 
alteration in the other material structures composing the 
animal frame. 

In the recent work of Mr. Romanes, the friend and pupil 
of Mr. Darwin, on ‘‘ Mental Evolution in Animals ”’ (Kegan 
Paul and Co.), in his chapter on “the structure and functions 
of nervestissue,” he says that Mr. Darwin called his attention 
to the teaching of Lamarck on the subject, and especially to 
the following passage (Phil. Zool. 11, p. 318), ‘‘ Dans toute 
action, le fluide des nerfs qui la provoque, subit un mouve- 
ment déplacement qui y donne lieu. Or, lorsque cette action a 
été plusieurs fois répétée, il n’est pas douteux que le fluide qui 
l’a exécutée, ne se soit frayé une route, qui lui devient alors 
d’autant plus facile a parcourir, qu il l’a effectivement plus 
souvent franchie, et qu’il n’ait lui-méme une aptitude plus 
grand 4 suivre cette route frayée que celles qui le sont 
moins,” 

This statement is very nearly the same that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has adopted in his theory of the formation of nerves 
and nervous centres. When a stimulus is applied to homo- 
geneous protoplasm, it causes a visible wave of contraction, 
spreading from the point where the stimulus, whether mecha- 
nical or chemical, is applied. If the same stimulus is re- 
peated, the molecular waves, by flowing in the same direction, 
excavate for themselves lines of passage in the protoplasm, 
just as water deepens the channel through which it flows. 
When such a line of passage becomes fully developed it be- 
comes gradually a nerve fibre; but before it is observable as 
a distinct structure it is merely ‘‘ a line of discharge.” 

By repetition and by variation and composition of these 
movements the various nerves, and nerve centres, from the 
simplest conductors of stimuli to the most complicated and 
highly organised structures, including the human brain, as 
the organ of sensation and of intelligence, come to be formed ! 
Such is the ABC of the modern system of evolution, of 
which the principles were first clearly stated by Lamarck, to 
whose amusing work we return in order to complete the 
extract on the formation of habits. The passage quoted by 
Mr. Romanes may be thus rendered :— 

“In every action, the nervous fluid which provokes it 
undergoes a movement of displacement in a certain direction, 
Now, when this action has been many times repeated, it can- 
not be doubtful that the fluid which executed it has formed 
for itself a channel or way which henceforth becomes the 
more easy to traverse, as it has effectually performed it 
already, and because it has of itself greater aptitude to follow 
over this already formed course than those that are less 
formed.” 

‘* How much,” adds M. Lamarck, ‘‘ does not this simple 
and effective principle furnish us with instruction on the 
well-known power of Habit, a power from which even man 
cannot withdraw himself except with much trouble and with 
the aid of improvement in his understanding ! 

** Who does not perceive, then, that the power of habit over 





our actions must be the greater in the degree that the in- 
dividual in question is less endowed with intelligence, and 
consequently has in a smaller degree the faculty of thinking, 
of reflection, of connecting his ideas ; in a word, of varying 
his actions according to reason and will ?” 

The most interesting part of the work of Mr. Romanes is 
that which relates to the inherited instincts and habits of 
animals. In man, as well as in the lower orders of the 
animal world, there is no doubt that habits and tendencies 
are much dependent on original structure ; but in Lamarck 
more than in his followers in materialism there is recognition 
of the need for intellectual and moral struggle against 
physical and innate dispositions. 





Napoleon’s Marshals.—Augereau, Duke of Castiglione, 
the son of a mason and a fruiterer, was a private dragoon ; 
Murat, the innkeeper’s son, abandoned his postilion’s whip 
for the trooper’s sabre, to rise to be not only a marshal, but 
Grand Duke of Berg and King of Naples; Bernadotte, the 
son of a lawyer, entered the army as a volunteer in Corsica, 
and died King of Sweden ; Junot, Duke of Abrantes, was a 
private grenadier ; Lannes, Duke of Montebello, was the 
son of a stable-boy, and began soldiering in the ranks; 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, and Ney, Prince de la Moskova, 
passed from the lowest to the highest ranks in their calling. 
Few of these valiant captains knew anything about mathe- 
matics, and some of their number, indeed, were almost illi- 
terate ; but soldiering was their trade, and in that, at least, 
they were gloriously proficient ; they lived in an epoch pro- 
pitious to the promotion of the capable, and they served a 
chief who had not only marshal’s batons, and dukedoms, 
but thrones to give away. 


Dr. Arnold’s Rugby Boys.—Mr. Dew told us much about 
Dr. Arnold, whose pupil he was. Such was his power over 
the hearts of the boys that they dreaded doing anything 
wrong lest it should pain him. They looked forward to his 
weekly sermons with as much delight as to a holiday ; and, 
as they were quite private, if anything remarkable had taken 
place in the week, they knew that it would be noticed on the 
Sunday. The class books they had to study were rich in 
marginal notes from his pencil, which made them live and 
become a pleasure instead of a weariness to flesh and spirit. 
—Caroline Fox’s Journal. 


Glory.— Rogers asked the Duke of Wellington how it was 
that the word ‘‘ glory” never appeared in his despatches. 
‘*Oh!” he replied, ‘‘glory is not the cause but the conse- 
quence of action.” 


The Water-way from Montreal to Lake Superior.—Ap- 
proaching the shores of Canada from the sea, light after light 
beckons the traveller on up the wonderful avenue of the St. 
Lawrence, until the great river looks like some wide street in 
a well-lighted town, and the ship arrives at Quebec; but 
she does not stay her course, but proceeds onward through 
the street of lighthouses, passing Lake St. Francis, whose 
whole central channel has been artificially deepened, until 
she arrives at the head of uninterrupted navigation at Mon- 
treal. But here again, if she be a ship under one thousand 
four hundred tons, her journey need not be terminated. 
Rapid waters flash over the rocky ledges in the stream above, 
and the continuation of these rapids, which are often almost 
cascades, bars her direct progress; but at each and all of 
these she finds magnificent canals constructed, with fourteen 
feet of water over the sills of all the locks, and she can pro- 
ceed until the majestic waters of Lake Ontario allow her 
again for 150 miles to proceed upon her course. Then, 
when the steam of the Falls of Niagara rises above the 
plains which seem to shut out further advance, she slips 
quietly into the Welland Canal, which carries her over thirty 
miles, until she passes out again upon the shallowest of the 
great lakes, Lake Erie. Onwards for another 140 miles, and 
then through similar works she reaches Lake Huron. 
Through a wonderful archipelago of islands, scattered on the 
water on its northern shore, she wends her way, until the old 
French post, called the Rapids of St. Mary, is seen upon the 
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low and wooded shores. Here for the first time in her long 
inland voyage she has to Jeave Canadian territory, for the 
canal which takes her onwards is buiJt on American ground. 
A grand work it is. And now at last she will have arrived 
at the ultimate stage of her wanderings, for before her 
stretch the 400 miles of the deeps of Lake Superior, 600 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is from thence that vessels 
take in an ever-inrceasing amount of grain from the exhaust- 
less granaries of the interior to the markets of Europe.— 
From Canadian Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. [A finely illustrated volume 
just issued by the Religious Tract Society. ] 


Manners make the Man.—-The Lord Chancellor (Selborne, 
Sir Roundell Palmer) in presiding at the ceremony of opening 
the new school of St. Paul’s, at West Kensington, made 
happy allusion to the ancient motto of Winchester School, 
the spirit of which also animated Dean Colet in founding St. 
Paul’s School, for the promotion of good Christian life and 
manners. ‘* The word manners,” said Lord Selborne, ‘‘had 
a wide meaning. It included all that went to make up 
character, manliness, social virtues, those things which boys 
and young men, and older men too, learned by contact with 
each other. It meant worthy emulation for all things that 
were good, by submitting oneself to the discipline first of all 
of childhood, then of boyhood, and then of later life. By 
such means good men, great men, great scholars, worthy 
citizens—men fit to govern in Church and State—had been 
from time to time, and would still from time to time be 
found. These were the great triumphs of their school and 
college system ; and however proud they might justly be of 
the advance in learning made in these schools, they had still 
more reason to be proud of the.fine, noble English character 
which such institutions tended to form.” 

[Lord Selborne was at Winchester School, but presided on 
this occasion as a Past Master of the Mercers’ Company, who 
are trustees of Dean Colet’s venerable school, now removed 
from the site near St. Paul’s Cathedral. ] 


Walter Savage Landor.—Archdeacon Hare told us that 
Landor had been with him in the morning, intolerant of every- 
thing as usual ; some of his views very amusing: ‘‘ The only 
well-drawn figure in existence, a female by Overbeck, in his 
picture of ‘Children brought to Christ.’ Milton wrote one 
good line, but he forgot it ; Dante perhaps six—his descrip- 
tion of Francesca. Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ a wicked 
book ; he had worn out one volume in tossing it on to the 
floor at startling passages,” etc., etc. His old age is an 
araalgam of the grotesque and the forlorn.—/Journal of Caro- 
line Fox. 


Protestant and Roman Catholic Nursing Sisters.—Bunsen, 
speaking of Pastor Fliedner and his Kaiserwerth Sisters, 
said : ‘*The grand distinction between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic idea of such service is that in the latter one 
single sacrifice is made for life, and simple obedience to an 
iron law then becomes the daily duty ; in the Protestant idea 
the sacrifice is a continual act of faith, hourly renewed, and 
always linked with an act of love.” 


Scriptural Knowledge in London Board Schools.— Mr. J. 
D. Morse, chairman of the sub-committee on Scripture 
Knowledge, formerly a diocesan inspector of schools, has 
prepared a statement as to the results of this year’s examina- 
tion for the prizes offered jointly by the Religious -Tract 
Society and Mr. Francis Peak. He says: ‘* The examina- 
tion in Scripture knowledge in the London Board Schools is 
entirely optional both on the part of pupil teachers and of 
scholars. Notice is given out in the schools on the day 
before it takes place that such an examination will be held, 
but that attendance is voluntary. It is gratifying, therefore, 
to be able to state that this year, as well as last year, practi- 
cally all the children in attendance at the schools of the Board 
voluntarily presented themselves for examination. The 
number examined has kept pace with the growth of the 
attendance. Last year 172,405 scholars presented them- 
selves, being 14,721 more than the year before. This year 
the number examined in February last was 192,149, being an 
increase of 19,744. It is hardly necessary to say that in 
infant schools children below the first standard are not 
examined, About eight per cent. more of the pupil teachers 





and candidates offered themselves for examination than in 
the year before. I have no means,’ adds Mr. Morse, ‘ of 
comparing the work done in other Board schools with the 
results to which I have now directed attention ; but from my 


. former experience as a diocesan inspector of schools I am in 


a position to say that the Scriptural instruction given at the 
present time in the London Board schools is given in a very 
thorough and efficient manner. Dogmatic teaching is outside 
the limits of Board schools; and to those who cannot con- 
ceive of religion apart from dogma the best Scriptural teaching 
must always fall short of their ideal of what religious instruc- 
tion should be. But those who value the study of the Bible 
as an important instrument of spiritual and intellectual 
culture ; those who think that there can be no sound ethical 
teaching apart from religious sanctions—such persons must 
rejoice in the evidence, as suggested by this report, that 
some 300,000 children are at the present time being 
thoroughly well instructed in the London Board Schools in 
the elementary truths of the Christian religion.” 


Robinson Crusoe.—This romantic story first greeted the 
public eye in the.sorrily-printed pages of ‘‘ The Original 
London Post, or Heathcote’s Intelligence,” from No. 125 
to No. 289 inclusive, the latter dated October 7th, 1719. Of 
this extraordinary periodical production, the only copy with 
which I am acquainted is in the library of the Right. Hon. 
Thomas Grenville. The edition of 1719, in two volumes, 
is obtainable for £1 11s. 6d., but Mr. Grenville has not 
fewer than three editions of that year, with an abridgment 
. I2mo of the same date.—Dibdin’s Library Companion, 
1824. 


William Cobbett on Forestry.—One of the most useful 
and practicable books on forestry was published by the cele- 
brated William Cobbett in 1825, under the title of ‘*The 
Woodlands.” In the preface he says: ‘* Many years ago I 
wished to know whether I could raise birch-trees from seed. 
I looked into two French books and into two English ones 
without being able to learn a word about the matter. I 
then looked into the great book of knowledge, the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;’ there I found in the general dictionary, 
‘Birch-tree, see BETULA: Botany index.’ I hastened ta 
Betula with great eagerness, and there I found, ‘ Betula, see 
BIRCH-TREE.’ That was a// ; and this was pretty encourage- 
ment to one who wanted to get from books knowledge about 
the propagating and the rearing of trees! Some writers 
give you the mere dotany of the tree; others its qualities as 
timber ; others tell you what ground it delights in ; others 
treat of the act of planting ; others of pruning and cultiva- 
tion ; but no book that I ever yet saw told me everything 
that I ought to know, from the gathering of the seed to the 
rearing and the cutting down of the tree. This is what I 
= endeavour to do for my readers in the course of this 
work.” 


Day Census of City of London.—A census recently taken 
by order of the Court of Common Council presents results 
strangely different from those published in the reports of the 
Imperial census of 1881. The latter gave returns of those 
only who slept within the City boundaries on the night when 
the census was taken. The number given was 50,526. The 
Corporation census, with the view of increasing the import- 
ance of the City (possibly in view of the threatened reform 
or of claim to larger Parliamentary representation), make the 
total City population 261,061 persons “‘ residing, occupied, 
or employed within the City ” during the active hours of the 
day. This is an increase of 90,928 persons since a similar 
census taken in 1866. The report gives an analytical classi- 
fication, divided into 111 gereral heads, with 1,399 sub- 
divisions of trades and occupations, and comprising 57,503 
separate employers, having in their service 162,253 persons. 
Adding to these the ascertained number of children, 21,305, 
and 20,000 adult females having charge of premises and 
others, the total of 261,061 is accounted for. The number 
of passengers both on foot and in vehicles passing into the 
City during the twenty-four hours was 797,563. Over Lon- 
don Bridge there passed in the same time 78,943 passengers 
and 10,733 vehicles. The twelve railway termini and 
stations within the City jurisdiction discharged 176,009 pas- 
sengers. A comparison is instituted in the report with 
certain English counties which have a population less than 
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that given by the day census of Londori. These counties 
are Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Cumberland, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, Hertford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Monmouthshire, Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire, Rutlandshire, Shropshire, Westmoreland, and 
Wilts. In like manner, if Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and Sheffield be excepted, the City stands at 
the head of the 198 incorporated Parliamentary boroughs, 
whilst it surpasses the whole of them, even including the 
above five great towns, when the rateable value is taken into 
account. The assessment of the City is 43,535,494, while 
Liverpool, with upwards of half a million inhabitants, stands 
at £3,211,344. Manchester comes considerably behind, 
with £2,296,537. Birmingham is put down at £1,454,329 ; 
Leeds, £1,102,691; and all the rest of the 198 incorpo- 
rated places rank below that sum. 


The Cannings.—The statue of the late Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe in Westminster Abbey is near those of George 
Canning, the statesman, and the Indian Viceroy, Lord 
Canning. Mr. Boehm, R.A., is the sculptor. The great 
diplomatist is in his robes as a Knight of the Garter. The 
likeness is thought excelJent. The pedestal bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

**In Memory of 
A great Englishman, 
STRATFORD CANNING, 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.cG. 
Born Nov. 4, 1786; 
Died Aug. 14, 1881. 
For Fifty Years 
The Honoured Representative of his Sovereign 
In Turkey and other Foreign Countries. 


‘* * Thou third great Canning, stand among our best 
And noblest ; now thy long day’s work hath ceased ; 
Here, silent, in our minster of the West, 

Who wert the voice of England in the East.’ 


** TENNYSON.” 


Civilised Red Men in Canada.—Accounts published by the 
Government of Canada state that there are at the present 
time 105,000 Indians still living within the Dominion. 
Quebec contains 11,000, Ontario 17,000, British Columbia 
35,000, and Manitoba and the Great North-West 37,000. 
There are living on reserved land 81,633 Indians, peacefully 
cultivating 67,500 acres of land, and owning a stock of 
14,955 horses, 5,768 cows, 1,552 oxen, 2,000 sheep, 6,813 
pigs, and other animals. Last year they raised 300,000 
bushels of grain and 200,000 bushels of potatoes. The 
model farms established by the Government for their instruc- 
tion have proved so successful that a much smaller expendi- 
ture wnder that head will be required in future. 


Glazing without Putty.--In glazing greenhouse frames 
by Mr. Helliwell’s method, the squares of glass are fastened 
to their framework by metal clips, which can be made 
of zinc, brass, or copper ; although, for durability, the two 
latter metals are of course preferable. Zinc, on acount 
of its perishable nature when exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, he seldom uses, except in cases where the pur- 
chaser insists on it from economical motives. By an ingenious 
arrangement of the glass, the roof is rendered completely 
air and water tight, two important considerations with 
gardeners. So closely in fact are the panes edged with these 
spring clips that it is impossible to insert the thin blade of a 
penknife-under the laps. Yet if required the glass can be 
taken out at will with the utmost facility. 


Anomalies of Poisonous Plants.—The Cicata virosa, or 
Cowbane, is poisonous to oxen but wholesome to sheep, 
goats, and horses, as Lucretius long ago recorded (Book v., 
$97). White ants feed with impunity on opium. The land- 
crab feeds upon the mancikeel tree, one of the most deadly 
of trees. The doxia, or grosbeak, of the Bahamas, eats the 
fruits of the Amyris toxifera, or poisonous ash. The berries 
of the spurge-laurel, Daphne Jaureola, are poisonous to 
animals, but birds eat them freely. The young buds of 
Kalmia latifolia speedily kill cattle if they browse on them, 
‘ut afford abundant food to pheasants in early spring, and 








although the birds do not suffer, persons who partake of such 
pheasants show alarming symptoms of poisoning. A similar 
result is observed from bees feeding upon other plants of the 
same natural family as the Kalmia (Rhodoracez). In the 
celebrated retreat of the Ten Thousand, the soldiers of 
Xenophon suffered severely from eating honey near Trebi- 
zond, collected from the Azalea Pontica. The darnel, lolium 
‘emulentum (the infelix lolium of Virgil, the tares of Scrip- 
ture), injures all animals, yet chickens eat the seeds with 
greediness. Horses feed with avidity and thrive on the 
agrostis arundinacea (Linn.), or reed bent-grass, which is 
destructive to goats. Many similar facts are noted by 
botanists, and they show the futility of defending cruel 
experiments on animals by appealing to the effects of sub- 
stances on other organisms. What is food to one is often 
poison to another. 


Conveyancing in New Zealand.—The expense and troubie 
in the transfer of land or house property in England is in 
strange contrast to the facility of conveyance in America and in 
our own colonies. In all the States of the Union the rules for 
sale and registration of property are simple and well-ordered. 
It is the same in most of our colonies. A correspondent 
says: ‘*A few days ago I was shown by Mr. H. S. Valen- 
tine, of the New Zealand Agricultural Company, the title 
deeds of two small holdings of land in a township in New 
Zealand. These consisted, in one case, of a Government 
certificate of the sale of a plot of land of the value of about 
450, by the above named company to A. B., granted on a 
form some 18 in. long by 12 wide, stamped with the Govern- 
ment stamp. The price of this form was Is. The office 
fees for drawing out the title, with small plan of the piece of 
land, were only £1; and the stamp duty, the same as here, 
Ios. per cent. The whole of the expenses for the sale 
amounted to £1 10s. 6d. In the second case a piece of 
land, of the value of about £100, was transferred from A. B. 
to C. D., and the expenses of this transaction were :—Form, 
Is.; stamp duty, 10s.; registration, 10s.; total £1 Ios. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory, and it made me sigh 
to think of what an abyss of misery is connected with our 
system of land tenure in this country.” 


Markets of London.—There are fourteen markets of 
various kinds. The most important of these are :—Farring- 
don dead meat and poultry market ; and Deptford Foreign 
Cattle Market, Islington Cattle Markets, fifteen acres in 
extent ; Billingsgate Fish Market, and Covent Garden Vege- 
table Market ; and into these markets are imported annually 
for consumption in London about 800,000 head of cattle, 
4,000,000 of sheep, calves, and pigs, also 9,000,000 of fowls, 
game, and rabbits, and over 100,000,000 of eggs, and a like 
number of oranges and lemons. About 320,000,000 of quar- 
tern loaves are consumed in London annually. 


Winchester.—The premier mayoralty in the kingdom is 
enjoyed by Winchester, and its seven hundredth anniversary 
will be celebrated in the course of the present year. The 
civic history of the borough has recently been clearly dis- 
closed by the discovery of a mass of splendidly preserved 
charters among the documents of a deceased citizen. These 
charters range from the reign of Henry 1, granted at Old 
Sarum (Thomas a Beckett, Chancellor and witness), and in- 
clude the reigns of Henry 11, Iv, vi, VII, Richard 1 and 
11, Edward 1, II, 111, Iv, and Mary. Winchester now 
possesses a complete series of charters from the reign of 
Henry I to the end of the Stuart dynasty. 


The Transvaal Republic in 1869.—On New Year’s Eve 
we formed a ‘‘ cutting-out party,’’ captured the cannon of the 
Transvaal Republic, brought it into the yom my made 
cartridges, side-arms, and fuse, told of a crew to their several 
duties, and welcomed the new year witha royal salute. The 
commandant of the artillery woke up at the first discharge ; 
but when the second and third followed he paid me the com- 
pliment of remarking, ‘‘ Oh, it’s somebody that knows how 
to work a gun,” and went off to sleep again. Songs and 
glasses round followed ; then bell-ringing ; and, lastly, the 
demolition of the Dutch and English beifries, in which, I am 
sorry to add, a distinguished member of the local Govern- 
ment took a leading part. It is true that the belfries afore- 
said were only wooden frames of no imposing order of archi- 
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tecture, and the churches did not suffer, as a subscription for 
the erection of new ones was forthwith raised among the de- 
linquents. The Transvaal, after a long series of struggles, 
the history of which, with the exception of some dark and in- 
delible stains, will yet command the admiration of the world 
for the perseverance, the primitive manliness, and hardihood 
of its pioneers, was then beginning to emerge from its obscur- 
ity, and as a proof of its advancing prosperity its £1 notes 
had risen in value, till four were taken as equivalent to a 
sovereign, and several hundred pounds’ worth had been called 
in and publicly burned upon the market-place, the Boers and 
Doppers (adult Baptists) crowding wrathfully around, and 
bitterly commenting on the wasteful folly of their Govern- 
ment in wickedly destroying so much of the money of the 
Republic ; while others of more advanced views discussed the 
means of raising them still further in value, and sagely re- 
marked that because they had been printed in Holland the 
English would not take them, but if others were printed in 
London they would certainly be as good as a Bank of Eng- 
land note. Mr. Frederick Jeppe, the enterprising Post- 
master-General, who'has done so much to make known the 
geography of the country, sent to Holland for a set of 
postage-stamps, and on receiving them forwarded specimens 
to other countries requesting exchanges. Shortly afterwards 
he observed a notice in an American paper that fictitious 
postage-stamps were being sent about from an imaginary 
‘“* Transvaal Republic ” which had no existence in the map of 
Africa, and warning all postmasters to be on their guard 
against an impostor calling himself Frederick Jeppe, Post- 
master-General of that Republic. The date of the map was not 
given. Probably it was one of those on which ‘‘ unexplored 
country ” was written—from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Mediterranean. Some amusing scenes took place now and 
then in the Volks Raad (equivalent to our House of Com- 
mons). The progressive party wanted to pass some measure 
for the opening and improvement of the country, when the 
opponents, finding themselves in a minority, thought ‘‘to 
put the drag cn” by bringing forward an old law that all 
members should sit attired in black cloth suits and white 
neckerchiefs. This had the immediate effect of disqualifying 
so many that the business of the House could not be legally 
conducted ; but an English member who lived next door 
slipped out, donned his Sunday best with a collar and tie 
worthy of a Christy minstrel, sent his coadjutors to his house 
to be rigged out in the same style, and resumed the siiting 
with an array that completely dismayed the anti-progres- 
sionists. 


Generosity and Justice of Young France.—In 1848, when 
Guizot had to fly from France on the downfall of Louis 
Philippe, his son had gained the first prize at the College 
Bourbon, but the professors refused to give it. The two 
hundred fellow-students of young Guizot went to the pro- 
fessors demanding justice, and the authorities had after all to 
send the prize to him in England. 


S. T. Coleridge’s Talk.—Dean Milman said he used to 
divide Coleridge’s talk into three parts. One-third was 
admirable, beautiful in language, and exalted in thought ; 
another third was sheer absolute nonsense ; and of the re- 
maining third, ‘‘I know not,” he said, ‘‘ whether it were 
sense or nonsense. It was very much the same day after 
~ and there was total absence of wit, but still very remark- 
able.” 


Tie Late Mark Lemon on Sunday Observance. —A corre- 
spondent tells of a conversation he once had with the first and 
the best editor of ‘‘ Punch” when travelling with him in a 
railway carriage. He spoke to Mr. Lemon about the ridi- 
cule often thrown in ‘‘ Punch” upon those who uphold the 
sacredness of the Lord’s day. He said he thought it not 
only irreverent, but against the best interests of the people. 
Mr. Lemon said, ‘‘ You will find nothing of the sort in 
‘Punch’ lately, and I will tell you why. I got up a petition 
in favour of opening the British Museum on Sundays, and 
sent it to the printing-office to get signatures. To my sur- 
prise, the foreman came to me and said, ‘If you please, sir, 
do you press for the signing of this petition? for the men would 
rather not sign it.’ ‘What in the world,’ I said, ‘do they 
mean by that? Why, it’s for ¢he’r benefit we want museums 
open on Sundays !’, ‘Well, sir,’ replied the foreman, ‘ the 





men think it would be the thin end of the wedge, and that 
other places of amusement would be opened, and before long 
workshops and offices, and every place, as on the Continent. 
Now,” added Mr. Lemon, “that petition was never signed, 
and the action of the men made a strong impression on my 
mind.” The reporter of this conversation says that Mr. Lemon 
never afterwards penned an unkind line against those who 
sought to maintain the observance of the Lord’s day. His 
successor was not so considerate of the views of others. The 
present editor, we believe, belongs to a communion which 
does not hold strict views as to Sabbath observance, but we 
hope he may act as honourably as Mr. Lemon did on a ques- 
tion which mainly affects the interests of working men. 


The Real or Mechanical and the Ideal or Inventive in 
Painting.—The great difference among painters of any name 
arises from their excelling in these two parts; those whose 
chief merit is in the mechanic will, like the Dutch painters, 
be servile copiers of the works of nature ; but those who give 
wholly into the ideal, without perfecting themselves in the 
mechanic, will produce séozzos, or rude draughts, not pic- 
tures. It is evident, then, that the perfection of the art con- 
sists in union of these two parts. Of all the moderns, 
Raphael seems to have come the nearest to this point. The 
next to him is perhaps Correggio.—Webs on Painting 
(Dodsley, 1760). 


A Notable Chinese Bridge.—Among the notable bridges 
in the world is the one at Langang, China. It crosses an 
arm of the China Sea. This structure is some five miles 
long, and has not less than 300 arches. Over the pillar of 
each arch reclines a lion made out of a single block of marble, 
and yet 21 feet long. The roadway of this bridge is 75 feet 
wide. [We quote this from a foreign paper, and it may be 
true, as there are many wonderful things in China not known 
to the outer world. The name Langgang suggests the pos- 
sibility of some Scotch wag describing the bridge. ] 


Life in the Far West.—A correspondent writes from Ravens- 
glen, Rapid City, Manitoba :—‘“‘ Our party of nine Englishmen 
arrived at Winnipeg, intending to settle in Manitoba, and as 
near together as possible. The introduction to this town was 
anything but pleasant, it was raining hard, and the roads were 
knee-deep in mud, which seemed as though it was mixed 
with glue, and in Main Street there were some vehicles up to 
their axles. But one thing in favour of this mud is that it 
soon dries, and on the following afternoon the streets were 
hard and good for walking. I shall not take up your valu- 
able space by dwelling upon Winnipeg, for I am sure all 
your readers will have read or heard about it long ago. 
Suffice it to say, that its increase has been wonderful, and 
that when the ‘ Far West’ is more opened out it will be one 
of the most important towns on this side of the ocean. After 
staying in Winnipeg four days we determined to settle in the 
neighbourhood of Rapid City, and bought tents and all the 
necessaries for camp life, and started ‘on board’ the cars for 
Brandon, which is about two hundred miles up the line, 
Central Pacific Railroad, where we arrived at two o’clock, 
and thence took double ‘rigs,’ as they are called here, to 
Rapid City—a drive of twenty-two miles. It is a pretty 
little town on the banks of the Saskatchewa. River, and the 
neighbourhood is very picturesque, the valley being heavily 
wooded and the rugged hills re.sinding me of Highland 
scenery. A railroad has been made to Rapid City this 
summer, and trains are expected to run before long. This is 
the Sowris and Rocky Mountain line, and when in working 
order will be a great boon to the locality. The North- 
Western line has also reached Minnedosa, which is twenty 
miles up the river from Rapid City, and next spring is to 
continue its course through the Newdale district to Birtle. 
On arriving at Rapid City we drove across the prairie to see 
two sections which had been purchased six months before 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. The two farms are ten 
miles apart, the land very good and clear for ploughing, with 
enough wood on for immediate necessities. We spent the 
next three days in buying implements, oxen, and ponies at 
Rapid City, and on the 30th of May we left the Queen’s 
Hotel with three bullock waggons laden with ‘settlers’ 
effects.’ I shall never forget the people seeing us off—the 
children shouted, the Indians stopped to look, and the farmer 
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laughed and said he ‘ guessed’ we had never driven oxen in 
a waggon before, and with a few more sarcasms wished us 
good luck. We had now begun the struggle of life in the 
Far West, and I remember on arriving at my ‘section,’ 
thinking how long it would be before the place had the 
appearance of a cultivated farm. Summer and autumn have 
passed since that morning, the prairie flowers and fruits have 
come and gone, and instead of living in tents we have very 
comfortable houses, our stables are warm, and we have the 
prospect of a large crop of wheat next year. Though we 
have had to work very hard and rough it considerably some- 
times, I do not think any of us regret having come to the 
Great Lone Land. The long winter has commenced, and it 
has already been 32 below zero, which sounds very dreadful, 
and certainly is enough to frighten people, still it is not felt 
half so keenly as would be supposed, the atmosphere being 
very dry. I enjoyed the summer immensely, and the mos- 
quitos were not so bad as Iexpected. They are only trouble- 
some at night, and are easily kept out of the house. The 
nights are always cool, even after the hottest day, which 
makes it pleasant for sleeping. The ‘fall,’ or Indian summer, 
is delightful, with clear bright days, not too hot or too cold, 
and most exhilarating weather. The neighbourhood around 
me is well settled, and the railroad will be a great help to 
all of us. Stock pays well in this country; there are few 
sheep, but I have no doubt before long there will be large 
flocks, The prairie is not one flat sea of land, as many 
people suppose, but in many parts has very beautiful scenery. 
The province is as yet in its infancy, but quickly growing into 
manhood.” 


The New Bishop of Chester.—That such men as Professor 
Stubbs, says the ‘‘ Oxford Magazine,”’ should be rewarded 
with high position is perhaps less a compliment to themselves 
than to the Government which makes the appointment. 
Many will regret, however, the loss of such a leader in the 
work of historical research. With the best will in the world 
a bishop is hardly able to spare much time from his adminis- 
trative labours. We can only trust that no ecclesiastical 
troubles will arise in the diocese of Chester, and that the new 
bishop, who enters office with the unanimous good wishes of 
every Oxford man, will find sufficient leisure to continue 
some part at least of the editorial work which he has under- 
taken with such satisfactory results for the Rolls Series of 
Chronicles. 


Does Farming Pay ?—When men say that they lose money 
by farming, they forget that it is mot the farming, but other 
expenses that take away their money. It is, in fact, they 
that rob the farm, and not the farm them. Horses may be 
kept for going to church, or to meeting, or to pay visits. In 
many cases this may be not only convenient, but necessary 
to a family ; but I insist upon it that all the food and manual 
labour required by such horses ought to be considered as so 
much taken from the clear profits of the farm.— William 
Cobbett, 1818. 


George Fox.—Sterling has finished George Fox’s Journal, 
which has interested him much, though he does not find 
it so remarkable as he expected—less originality and out- 
flashing of the man’s peculiar nature. He is greatly amused 
at Fox’s placid conviction that has never committed a fault 
or made a mistake ; also his undoubted belief in the most 
astounding judgments pronounced and executed around him 
on his account. Thus, ‘‘ A iudge treated me very cruelly ; 
accordingly God smote him with a fever, so that he died the 
next day.”—/ournal and J .etters of Caroline Fox. 


Real and Ideal.—A well-known writer of fiction has lately 
published some remarkable statements as to so-called realism 


and idealism in literature and art. He says :—*‘I cannot 
suppose that my own experiences can be wholly exceptional 
ones, yet I have known very handsome people, I have known 
very fine characters, I have also known some very wickéd 
ones, and I have also known many circumstances 
so romantic that were they described in fiction they would 
be ridiculed as exaggerated and impossible ; in real life there 
are coincidences so startling, mysteries so singular, destinies 
so strange, that no wise novelist could venture to portray 
them for fear of making his work appear too dizarre and too 
melodramatic. That ‘truth is stranger than fiction’ is 





found at every turn in the world. The sunset on the Alps is 
as ‘real’ as a Dutch cheese on a wooden platter; but the 
painter of the former will always be considered an idealist 
and the painter of the latter a realist. When the soldier dies 
at his post, unhonoured and unpitied, and out of sheer duty, 
is that unreal because it is noble? When the sister of charity 
hides her youth and her sex under a grey shroud, and gives 
up her whole life to woe and solitude, to sickness and pain, 
is that unreal because it is wonderful? A man paints 
a. spluttering candle, a greasy cloth, a mouldy cheese, 
a pewter can. ‘ How real!’ they cry. If he paints the 
spirituality of dawn, the light of the summer sea, the flame of 
arctic lights, of tropic woods, they are called unreal, though 
they exist no less than the candle and cloth, the cheese and 
the can. Ruy Blas is now condemned as unreal because the 
lovers kill themselves ; the realists forget that there are lovers 
still to whom that death would be possible, would be pre- 
ferable, to low intrigue and yet more lowering falsehood. 
They can only see the mouldy cheese, they cannot see the 
sunrise glory. All that is heroic, all that is sublime, imper- 
sonal, or glorious, is derided as unreal. It is a dreary creed. 
It will make a dreary world. Is not my Venetian glass, 
with its irridescent hues of opal, as real every whit as your 
pot of pewter? Yet the time is coming when every one, 
morally and mentally at least, will be allowed no other 
than a pewter pot to drink out of, under pain of being ‘ writ 
down an ass’—or worse. It is a dreary prospect.” [There 
is another side to the realism of many novels. Is it right for 
an author or artist, for gain or fame, to present incidents or 
portray characters, even if true to life, by which the imagina- 
tion of the young is liable to be corrupted and their morals 
depraved ? 


Milk Supply.— With the object of facilitating the supply 
of good milk to large towns, the Haarlem Railway running 
into New York has been ordered by the Railroad Commis- 
sion of that State to reduce the rate for the conveyance of 
milk nearly 40 per cent., and the charge in future will be, it 
is stated, thirty cents per can for the whole length of the 
line, 128 miles. 

[It is a pity that there is no ‘‘ Railroad Commission” in 
this country, with summary powers to reduce rates and 
freights where the public interests are concerned. | 


A Publisher’s Jubilee.—Robert Carter, of New York, 
completed last April his fiftieth year in the publishing and 
bookselling business. Many congratulations came from all 
sorts and conditions of men, for he is universally known and 
respected. Mr. Randolph, a veteran publisher, says: ‘‘ He 
has survived all those who were his early contemporaries in 
the trade—the elder Harpers, Daniel Appleton, John P. 
Haven, Jonathan Leavitt, Roe Lockwood, George P. Put- 
nam. He remains still vigorous, cheerful, hopeful; still 
interested in the world’s needs and progress, and ever ready 
to aid a worthy cause. Beloved and honoured by all who 
personally knew him, he is not only without enemies, but 
with troops of friends the whole land over.” Another 
veteran, Dr. S. Irenzeus Prime, editor of the ‘* New York 
Observer,” says: ‘‘ Six years after Mr. Carter came to his 
book-store in this city I came to the ‘ New York Observer.’ 
His fiftieth anniversary is my forty-fourth. He was the first 
publisher whose acquaintance I formed, and the acquaintance 
soon ripened into a pleasant friendship, now as bright as it 
ever was. In all these years no book from his press has 
afforded me a chance—and I have kept a sharp look-out— 
for unfavourable criticism. Every one has been in the line 
of Christian usefulness. Men who hold views of religious 
doctrine not in the same line with his may not approve of 
them all, but I am not afraid to say that good, strong, stal- 
wart Christian citizens are fed on such meat as he sells, and 
the more of it that is consumed the more wholesome and 
happy will be the church and people. To make a really good 
book is grand. To publish hundreds of thousands of such 
books, and to pass half a century in the work, is sublime. 
Therefore I congratulate my friend Robert Carter on the 
comfortable completion of his fifty years as a publisher, on 
the prosperity of his business, which has abundantly provided 
for him in his old age, on the peace and happiness with which 
the evening of life is blessed, on two noble sons in the ministry 
of the gospel, and on the assurance that his sun is setting to 
rise in eternal day.” 
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HE SUNDAY at HOME ror SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS :— 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


THE KING'S SERVICE: A STORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


By the Author of “‘The Spanish Brothers,” &c. 
Rocky Mountain Sketches. 
Coligny and his Times. 


A Strange Acquaintance. 
By RICHARD HEATH. 


Pages for the Young. Made a Man of. Two Faces in One. 


By RutuH Lams. 
St. Columba. By the 

With Illustration. 
Thistle Down. 


Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Illustrated. 


Among the Boers of the Transvaal. 


Gehazi. 


By the Rev. G. DESPARD. 


Illustrated. 





Illustrated by F. DADD. 


Thoughts and By-Thoughts. Lichens and Mosses. 
the Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. 


A Bible Class without Bibles. 

Some Incidents connected with Psalm xci. 
Honouring the Lord’s Day, 

Staffa and lona. 

Religious Work in Canada. Illustrated. 

The Pulpit in the Family. The Two Sold for a Farthing. 
Things New and Old. 


By 


WITH A FINE COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—STAFFA. 





SrIx=X PENCE Mon TTeLyY. 


OnE PENNY WEBEL LZ. 





ATKINSON’S 


TEN MEDALS. 


SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. 


BLACK & 
COLOURED 


SILK POPLINS. 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY, 13837. 


SILK POPLIN is equal in appearance and much superior in wear to the Best Black Silk ; relatively 
cheaper, and can be worn in or out of mourning. 


Prices from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per yard, 24 inches wide. 


One Dress or more Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 


RICHARD ATKINSON & CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


Patterns Post Free. 
Safe delivery parcels guaranteed to all parts of the world. 














IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


AND TO 


EVERY MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





On forwarding your Address and One Penny Postage Stamp (to cover postage) to GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded to you a beautiful little volume 
of 104 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





Applicants will oblige us by writing ‘‘Good Things” on outside of the envelopes to pre- 
vent delay, and stating that they saw the advertisement in the LEISURE HOUR. 











PERFECTION. 
Walton’s ‘Flora Nigra” Jet 
king Ink, 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawin 
on Linen, Calico, &c., without the 
_ application of Heat. 
It is used with a Rubber, Metal- 
lic or Boxwood Stamp, Steel Pen, 
or Stenci! Plate. It is invaluable 
for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals, and Large In- 
Stitutions, &c. It resists the action 
Of strony disinfectants used for 
cleansing and purifying linen from 
contagion. Price 1s. to 21s, each. 
Post free for 13 stamps. 

Sold by Chemists, Stationers, &c. 
SIMPLICITY 
Blectro-plating&Gilding at Home. 
Walter's Celotrated Argentine 
will Re-stiver all kinds of Plated 
Copper, Brass, Nickel, 
-, such as_ Reflectors, 


Or 32 stamps. 
‘old by Chemists & Ironmongers. 


PURITY. 
Ladies to obtain and retain a Healthy and 
Beautiful Complexion should use 


© WALTON’S 


KALODERMA, 


So much recommended by the 
faculty for all affections of the 
Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, 
Blotches, eoaieuces Ec- 
zema. It quickly re- 
moves Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburn, Redness, 
Roughness on the 
Face, Neck, Arms 

and Hands. It 
prevents the 

Skin from 


assumin; 
the red an 

dull appear- 

ance so un- 

pleasant to the 

eye of the scepti- 

cal, and vexatious 

to the sufferer. The 

wide-spread approba- 

tion of this compound for 

beautifying the skin is ac- 

knowledged by thousands, 

not only to be perfectly inno- 

cent, but also being used as a 

soothing balm on the most delicate 

child as an outdoor protection; and 

to ladies, after riding or driving and 

the heat of the Ball-room, when once 

tried it becomes indispensable as a 

mother’s household companion. Price 

as. 6d., 4S. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 

Stamps. 

Sold by all Chemists and Pexfumers. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 





ESTABLISHED 





1886. 
For Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and 


BALDWIN & WALKER’S :2=* 
KNITTING WOOLS, “sr° 


Comfort 
in Wear. 


Largest Range 
of Mixtures, 
Heathers, and 
fancy Mottles 
in the Trade. 





The real SuPER ScoTcH FINGERING, 
MERINO and PETTICOAT FINGERINGS, 
HIGHLAND and Hatirax YARNS; recom- 
mended for wear. 


Name and 
Trade Mark 
Labels on 
all 
Wools. 





Works: HALIFAX, YORKS. 
Sold by all Principal Drapers & Berlin Wool Dealers. 
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THE BOOK SEASON £ 1884 





Just Published. Imperial 8vo. 


8s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges ; or 25s. bound in morocco, elegant. 


By the Right Honourable the MARQUIS OF LORNE, K.G., late Governor-General of Canada. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHyMPER, from Sketches by the Marquis of LorNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others, forming a 
Handsome Volume for the Drawing-room Table. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


The new volume of the popular ‘‘ Pen and Pencil” Series of Illustrated books. d | 
observing all parts of Canada, and his book will be found to convey a very large amount of information about the Dominion. 
emigration, agriculture, the Pacific Railway, and the varied natural beauties and resources of Canada. 


splendid specimens of wood engi«ving. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL, 


The Marquis of Lorne has had most exceptional opportunities for 
Special reference is made to 
The Illustrations are of unusual variety and are 





LEADERS IN MCDERN PHILANTHROPY. 


By the Rev. W. G. Brarxkig, p.p., author of ‘‘ Better Days for Working 
People,” etc. With fifteen Fine Portraits. Cloth boards, ss. 

The object of these Biographical Ssetches is to show that the great 
leaders in modern philanthropic labours hae been true Christians, and that 
their Christianity was the mainspring and support of their self-denying toil. 
The volume is full of attractive, suggestive, and useful reading. 


SEVEN STEPS UPWARD. 


By M. E. Ropes ard Satem Hatt. With Seven Illustrations. 
boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
A series of tales for young people by two well-known writers. 


THE SURE HARVEST. 
By Mrs. Coore, Author of ‘‘ The First Gift,” etc. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
A useful and interesting story for girls. 


THE BRYDGES. 


By Mrs. Disney, Author of “ Striving for the Mastery,” ‘* Margie,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


SHILLING BOOKS. 
FOR ADULTS. 
A Man of Rock. By EcLanron Tuorng, author of “It’s 
all real true,” etc. Large Type Series. No. 59. With Frontispiece. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Hugh Coverdale’s Choice. No. 154 of 1s. Volumes for 
the Young. Illustrated. Cloth boards, 1s. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London Obelisk, 
with an Exposition ef the Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. J. Kino, 
Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. With; Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“Mr. King’s account of the monument seems fairly full and satisfactory.” 

—Saturday Review. “In every way interestingly written.”"—Literary 

Churchman. 


2. Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. Harkness, 
With an Introduction by RecinaLp STEWART Pooce. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘* There are chapters on the Assyrian writing, Assyrian literature, religion, 
art, architecture, and domestic life, all excellent in their kind, and giving, 
each in the space of a few pages, the sort of knowledge that is likely to be 
a and most acceptable to the ordinary reader.”—St. James’s 

asette. 





Cloth 




















Second Edition, revised, now ready. 
~ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. By 


. H. Saycx, m.a., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, 
etc. A sketch of the most striking confirmations of the Bible from 
recent discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor. With Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards. 

“A book whose value is not to be estimated by its size.”"—Saturday 
Review. 
** All who wish to understand the Bible, and all who take an interest in 


ancient history, ought to procure it.”—Leeds Mercury. 


4. Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
JERUSALEM. By the Rev. J. Kina, .a., Authorised Lecturer to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 

A popular sketch of the Discoveries made on or about the Temple Hill at 

Jerusalem during the last twenty years. 


Just published, 
5. Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. WALLIs 


Buncg, B.a., Camb., Assistant in the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum. Illustrated. Cloth boards, 3s. 


The new voleme of the ‘“ By-paths of Bible Knowledge.” It gives in a 
brief compact form much information about Babylon that has never 
appeared in an accessible form before. It is a work of much importance at 
the present time, and gives some of the most recent translations of Ancient 
Babylonian monuments. The numerous Illustrations add greatly to the 
interest and value of the book. 





LENORE ANNANDALE’S STORY. 


By Miss E, Everett Green. With Five Illustrations by WHyMPER, 
Cloth beards, 5s. 
The third volume of the ‘‘ Sunflowers” series. : 
A very well-written story, containing several good character studies. The 
plot of the tale is well sustained, and the interest kept up well throughout. 


SAXBY : 


A Tale of the Commonwealth Time. By Emma Lest1g, Author of “‘ Out 
of the Mouth of the Lion,” ‘‘ Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” etc. 
a interesting historical tale, founded on the history of the Pilgrim 
athers. 








THE SECRET ROOM. 


By Miss PocKLinGToN. Illustrated. Cloth boards, as. 


An unusually well-written story of the time of Queen Mary. The tale is 
well-conceived, and the little book is full of valuable reading. 





BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 


STORY-LAND. 


By Sypnzy Grey. With Thirty-two Illustrations by RoBertT BARNES. 
Engraved and printed in Colour by Epmunp Evans. Quarto. 6s. 
handsomely bound in coloured paper boards. 

The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of children, 
and are both interesting and instructive, while the very numerous illustrations 
make it a unique volume. No better gift-book for a child could be desired. 


MY COLOURED PICTURE STORY-BOOK. 


With Twenty-four full-coloured page Pictures,and Forty Vignettes. Com- 

prising Our Pretty Village—Little Antoine and the Bear—Rosa, the 

ittle Cousin from India—The Blackbird’s Nest. Quarto, 4s 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, full gilt, and with gilt edges. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Was I Right? By Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of “ Little 
Dot,” ‘A Peep Behind the Scenes,” etc. With Engravings. New 
Edition in Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Margaret’s Choice. With Engravings. New Edition on 
Larger Paper. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


COMPANIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 
1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Meditations and 


Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. With an Introduction on 
the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Printed with a red line round each 
page. 15. 6d. cloth. 

“It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for appropriate medi- 
tations and prayers, and the result is a book of a most edifying character. 
We highly commend it."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas Apa. 
16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of this well-known devotional 
book. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“ Full of religious thought and feeling.” —Christian World. 

3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat little 
reprint from an old writer. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

¢ A small volume of rare merit.”—CAvistian. 

* A dainty little book.” —Shefiield Independent. 

4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. Macautay, 
Editor of ** The Leisure Hour,” etc. 15. 6d. cloth. 

“A capital little volume”—Rock. ‘A handy and _ well-arranged 
manual.”—Queex. ‘‘ A judicious selection.”—Euglish Churchman. 

5. A Collection of the Promises of Seripture. 


Arranged under their proper heads. By SamuEt CLARK, D.D. 15. 6d. 
cloth boards, printed with red lines round each page, and with red edges. 


A new and elegant Edition of this well-known book. 
Just published, 


6. The Anxious Inquirer. By JoHN ANGELL JAMES. A 
new Edition, neatly printed. 1s. 6d. In cloth boards, red edges. 














LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
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PUBLISHED py THe RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


New Edition. 6s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; 
Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. 
VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgwater. With 
numerous Engravings. 

“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more 
harmoniously pleasant in text and illustration."—Mr. Ruskin. 

‘¢ The author may have aquiet eye, but it is also keen and observant ; 
he draws from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, 
and paints the wondrous and varied page of old Mother Nature with 
delicacy and true poetic taste. e should be placed next to 
Wordsworth on every student's shelf.”—Standard. 

By the same Author. : 

Random Truths in Common _  Things.— 
Occasional Papers from my Study Chair. With numerous 
Illustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s. bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. . 

“It seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”— 
Mr. Ruskin. 

“Full of sound sense and good advice.” — Times. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A Companion 
volume to ‘‘ The Harvest ofa Quiet Eye.” 6s. cloth gilt. 
**A collection of musings or essays, illustrated with the same 
fidelity to nature and excellency of workmanship which elicited the 
approbation of so distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.” —John Bull. 


THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 
With Engravings. 2s. each. Cloth boards. 

REMARKABLE ADVENTURES. 

SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 

SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

A RACE FOR LIFE, and other Tales, 

CEDAR CREEK. A Canadian Tale. 

. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

bARTHEL WINKLER, and other German Tales. 

COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 

. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. 

. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. 

1. THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales. 

12 FRANK LAYTON : a Story of Australian Life, 

13. FAIRLEY-CUM-FORELANDS: Village Tales. 

14% ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

15 THE EXILE’S TRUST. By Frances Browne. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


The Captain’s Story; or, Jamaica Sixty 
Years Since. With an account of the Emancipation. With 
Illustrations by JoHN GILBERT. 55. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges. 

Hester Lennox; or, Seeking a Life Motto, 
By Howe Benninc, Author of ‘‘ Quiet Corners,’ etc. With 
Illustrations. An interesting book for thoughtful girls. 2s. : 

Quiet Corners. By Howe BEnninc. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. A useful story for girls who wish 
to be something and to do something. 3s. 6d. Gilt edges. 


Luther and Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz. 


A Historic-Biographical Tale. Given in English by JuLiz 
Sutter. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cloth boards. 


Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old 
and Young. By the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, m.a., Author of 
“ Boy and Man,” etc. Illustrations. 5s. Imp. 16mo, gilt edges. 

Boy and Man: A Story for Old and Young. 
With numerous Illustrations by Frencu. 4s. Cloth gilt. 

Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch 
Kept the Faith. By ExvizapetH H. Watsue and Georce E. 


SarGenT. With Illustrations. A most interesting historical 
tale. 4s. 6d. Cloth gilt. 
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Without Intending It}; or, John Tincroft, 





Bachelor and Benedict. By Ggrorcz E. SarGcEntT. With 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 5s. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Tales of Three Centuries.—1. A Huguenot 
Family. 2. The Pilgrim Fathers. 3. The Desert. From 
Madame Guizort DE Witt. Illustrations. 4s. Cloth gilt. 


The Realm of the Ice King: a Book of 


Arctic Discovery and Adventure. New Edition, revised to 
present date. With Illustrations. 5s. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Boys’ Books by the late W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Daylight. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 5s. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 
The Golden Grasshopper : a Tale founded on events 
in the days of Sir Thomas Gresham, during the reigns of Queens 
Mary and Flizabeth. With Illustrations. 5s. Cloth gilt. 

A Yacht Voyage Round England. [rofusely 
Illustrated. 5s. Cloth gilt. 

Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5s. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Little Ben Hadden ; or, Do Right whatever comes 
of it. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. Cloth boards. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sunflowers. A Story of Today. By G. C. 


Gepce. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Cloth. 

This is the first of a series of books intended for adults rather than 
children. Large numbers of young people, as well as readers of older 
growth, give up much of their time to fiction. In this series an 
attempt will be made to supply books which shall not only interest as 
well-written stories that afford studies of character and descriptions 
of events and scenes likely to rivet the attention, but which shall also 
stimulate the serious thought and develop the better nature of those 
into whose hands they fall. Other volumes will soon be published. 


BOOKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 


Author of “Jessica's First Prayer,” ete. 


Carola. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. cloth boards. Just published. 

A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular 
writer. It sets forth very powerfully the influence of the New Testa. 
ment upon a fresh and vigorous mind wholly unacquainted with the 
facts of our Lord’s Life. It forms a companion volume to “ Sunflowers.” 


Cobwebs and Cables. With Engravings by 


Gorpon Browne. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Bede’s Charity. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. With Engravings by EowarD WHyMPER. 








2s. cach. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
A Thorny Path. Illustrated. Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 
Pilgrim Street. Illustrated. go Derby Haven. 
Enoch Roden’s Training. Illus- | Children of Cloverley. Illus- 
trated. trated. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. 0. F. WALTON. 


Shadows. Scenes in the Life of an Old Arm- 
Chair. By Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of ‘‘ Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” *‘ Saved at Sea,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 





By the same Author, 
Christie’s Old Organ; or, Home, Sweet 


Home. Illustrated. 1s. cloth boards. Cheap Edition, One 
Penny, paper covers. 


A Peep Behind the Scenes. With En- 
gravings by WHymperR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt 
edges. Cheap Edition, Threepence, in paper cover. 

Was I Right? With fine Engravings. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


BOOKS BY G. E. SARGENT: 


THE FRANKLINS; or, The Story of a Convict. 
By Georce E. SarGent, Author of ‘‘‘The Story of a City Arab,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. 
With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. extra cloth, gilt edges. 

WITHOUT INTENDING IT. By GeorcE E. 
SarGENT. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

PHILIP GAINSFORD’S PROFIT AND LOSS. 
By Georce E. SarGent. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 

GEORGE BURLEY : His Fortunes and Adventures. 
Imperial 16mo, with Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

HURLOCK CHASE; or, Among the Sussex Iron- 
works. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, 
Illustrated. Imp. 16mo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BLUEBELL TALKS. With Illustrations and Florai 
Headpieces by E. WHymrer. Small gto. 15. 6a. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2s. cloth boards. 

THE YOUNG BOTANIST. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2s. cloth boards. 

CHILDREN’S FLOWERS: The Friends of 
their Rambles and Play. With Fine Floral Illustrations by 
G1acoMELLrand WHyMpPER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE HOME NATURALIST ; or, Practical In- 
struction for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of 
Natural Objects. By HarLanp Couttas. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MAY BE PURCHASED OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 








THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





BENGER’S nut 


This New Food is distinguished from all others by the important fact—that when mize 
with warm milk a 
FOOD AND THE MILK are adapied for rapid assimilation. BENGER’S FOOD can therm 


For Infants, Children, 
and Invalids. 


** Assimilated with great ease.”—Lancet. 


FOOD 


ocess equivalent to partial digestion takes place, by which BOTH THR 


fore be taken with comfort when all other foods disagree. 
“It is invaluable.”"—London Medical Record, 
** Deserving of the highest praise.” —Practstioner. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold by leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 





Sole Manufacturers, MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine & F. B. Benger), 7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 





SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE, 


EACH WITH PORTRAIT—One Penny Each, or Eight Shillings per Hundred :— 


. MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. Professor Gres. 

. JOHN CALVIN. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THomSON, M.A. 

. WILLIAM FAREL. By the Rev. J. Raprorp THOMSON, M.A. 

. PHILIP MELANCHTHON. By the Rev. G. WILSON, M.A. 

. ROBERT ROLLOCK, of Edinburgh University. By Dr. BLarxie. 
. JOHN WYCLIFFE. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


Now Ready, a Packet containing Nos. to 


7. ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. R. Lovett, ma, 

8. JOHN WESLEY. By the Rev. James R. RiIGG, D.pD. 

9. ALBERT DURER. By the Rev. G. WILson, M.A. 

ro. SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. By Dr. Macavutay, Editor of the 
** Leisure Hour.” 

ir. JOHN KNOX. By A. Taytor Innes, Esq. 


6 of the above Biographies, price Sixpence. 





Oy. C% 
Hissionary Books. 


Just published, 6s. cloth boards. 
The History of Protestant Missions in India from 


their commencement in 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, 

M.A., LL.B. Newly Revised and brought down to date by the Rev. E. 

Srorrow, formerly of Benares. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo. 

The only complete sketch of the history and present state of Protestant 

Missions in India. 

Fourth T/ousand, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James GILMouR, 
M.A. (of Pekin). With Map and numerous Engravings from Photo- 
graphs and Native Sketches. 

“There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plains, and of 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— 
Fortnightly Review, 

“ Recently published. 3s. cloth boards. 

Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and Present. 
By the Right Rev. J. H. Tircoms p.p., First Bishop of Rangoon. 
‘Dr. Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters. He has com- 

pressed within the limits of a quite moderate-sized volume a great mass of 


Books for Family Worship. 


A Help to Family Worship; or, Short Forms of 
Morning and Evening Prayer for Four Weeks. SEconD 
SERIES. By the Rev. F. BourDILLON, M.A. Small 
quarto. 2s. cloth boards, CHEAP EDITION. Is. cloth. 

The First and Second Series bound together. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. CHEAP EDITION. 2s. cloth boards. 


Family Readings from the Gospels. Consist 
ing of short consecutive portions, comprising the whole 
Gospel, with a simple exposition for daily use in Christian 
households. By the Rev. F. BourRDILLON, M.A. 

St. Matthew. 35. 6d. cl. bds.| St. Luke. 45. cloth boards, | 


St. Mark. 4s. cloth boards. | St. John. 4s. cloth boards, ’ 


Sunday Meditations. Adapted to the Course of 
the Christian Year. By Prebendary DANIEL MoorE, M.A, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 55. cloth boards. ~ 


“These short discourses are, in fact, sermons of a quiet sort, reflective 
rather than homiletical, and replete with spiritual teaching, and witha 
wholesome flavour at once of common-sense and catholicity.”—Guardiam 


information.” —Sfectator. 








PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


These Tracts may be had separately at 4d. each. 


Four Volumes are now ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 


Volume I. contains :— 


Christianity and Miracles at 
the Present Day. By Rev. 
Principal Carrns, D.D., LL.D. 

The Historical Evidence of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the Dead. By the Rev. C. A. 
Row, M.A. 

Christ the Central Evidence 
of Christianity. By the Rev. 
Principal CarRNs, D.D. 

Christianity and the Life that 
Now Is. By W. G. BvaixiE, 


D.D., LL.D. 
The Existence and Character 
of God. By Prebendary Row, 


M.A. 

The Success of Christianity, 
and Modern Explanations of It. 
By Rev. Principal Carrns, D.D., 
LL.D. 


Authorship of the 
By F. Gover, 


2%. The 
Fourth Gospel. 
D.D., Neuchatel. 





Volume Il. contains :— 


Christianity and Secularism 
compared in their Influence and 
Effects. By W. 
D.D. 

Agnosticism: A Doctrine of 
Despair. By the Rev. Noau 
PoRTER, D.D. 

The Antiquity of Man His- 
torically Considered. By Rev. 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 

The Witness of Palestine to 
the Bible. By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 

The Early Prevalence of Mono- 
theistic Beliefs. By Canon 
RAWLINSON, M.A. 

The Witness of Man’s Moral 
Nature to Christianity. By Rev. 
J. Raprorp THOMSON, M.A. 


NEW NUMBERS. 


27. Present State of the Chris- 
tian Argument from Prophecy. 
By Principal Carns, D.D., LL.D. 


G. BLatixig, 


Volume Ill. contains :— 


The Age and Origin of Man 
Geologically Considered. By 
S. R. Pattison and Dr. Prarr. 

Rise and Decline of Islam. 
By Sir Witi1am Murr, K.c.S.1L, 
LE.E., 0.6.1. 

Mosaic Authorship and Credi- 
bility of the Pentateuch. By the 
Very Rev. R. Payne SMITH, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Authenticity of the Four 
Gospels. By the Rev. Henry 
WACE, D.D. 

Modern Materialism. By late 
Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Christianity and Confucianism. 
Compared in their Teaching of 
the Whole Duty of Man. By 





James LEGGE, LL.D. 
(4d. cach in Cover.) 


28. Origin of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. An Argument and an In- 
quiry. By Eustace R. Conner, 
M.A., D.D. 





Volume IV. contains :— 


Christianity as History, Doe 
trine, and Life. By the Rew 
Noau PorTEr, D.D., LL.D. : 


The Religious Teachings of 
the Sublime and Beautiful in 
Nature. By Rev. Canon Raw 
LINSON, M.A. 

Ernest Renan and His Critic 
of Christ. By the Rev. W. 
ELMSLIE, M.A. ‘ 

Unity of the Character of the 
Christ of the Gospels. By the 
Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A. 


The Vitality of the Bible. By 
Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D 


Evidential Conclusions from 
the Four Greater Epistles of St 
Paul. By Dean Howson, p.p. 


29. The Philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer Examined. By 
the Rev. JAMEs IVERACH, M.A 
author of “* Is God Knowable!” 








Recently published, crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO THE YOUNG: 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS, PASTORS, AND TEACHERS. 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., author of “ Bible Sketches and their Teachings,” ete. 


Contents ;—Christian Childhood. Principles of Religious Training and Characteristics of Youthful Piety—Children in the Congregation. 
Their Place in Public Worship, Adaptation of the several parts of the Service to their needs—Religious Services for the Young. Their Occasions} 


Methods of Conducting them; Psalmody; Prayer; Reading the Scripture; Preaching—On Preaching to Children. Topics, Texts, and Divisions. 
Importance of Illustration. Specimens from different Writers. Mistakes to be avoided—Catechetical and Class Instruction. The Pastor’s Work for 


the Sunday School. Bible Classes. 





LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. Order of any Bookseller. 
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BROW WHITE, SOUND 
TEETH, 


rental neal os 
slooth 
Paste 


CAUTION.—The only 
jgenuine is JEWSBURY 
AND BROWN’S. 

60 YEARS IN USE. 


y ae SCANSING. SEAUTIFVING 
THE T 
pe preserve FETH AcUMS 
PREPARED GY ow 
URY & BY ne 
« 


hemists 
SKE T mr Soon MANCHES 


Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 


BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


Highest Award, Philadel 1876. 
id M cdal, Berlin, 1877. « 
Highest Award and only pedal, Paris Exhibition, 


Highest Award. Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Frankfort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883 


EE 





Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each 

No Polishing Brush required. Dries in a few 

minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 

oWe fingers. - The “Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
im Article of the kind ever introduced. 

LapiEs’ SHors, which have become red and rough 
by wearing, are restored to their ORIGINAL CoLouR and 
Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. Tar- 
NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved byit. » 

For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


# AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 

market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, 

M Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
SS well as for Boots and Shoes. 

Kept by all First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 





Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


)THE Y & N PATENT 


’ DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. 
Will not split in the seams nor tear in 
the Fabric. 


Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 
wear. 

Le Follet says:—*A novel invention in Corsets 
admirably calculated to prevent the very disagree- 
able occurrence of split sean ns, The cut is very good 
nd becoming, ng may be adapted to any figure with advantage. 

The Queen says:—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the 

‘oss, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have nostrain. 
1dmirably modelled, exquis' sitely neat and stro’ ng, and the oe all that 
lesired.”” Beware of worthless imitations. Every ge nuine Y & N Corset is 
“Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. 

Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 











LADIES 


SHOULD 
ASK THEIR 


yeep 





Embroidery 
TRIMMINGS, 


.&) BEAUTIFUL, 





Nb U 
“ay Fe 


DURABLE, 


INEXPENSIVE. 


**MACNIVEN & CAMERON have made another important contribution to the sum 
total of human_hz appiness by producing two new pens—' The Flying Scotchman’ and 
‘ The Scotch Express.’"—Daily Review. 


THE NEW INVENTION IN PENS. 


Special Contrivance (patented ) for holding large supply of Ink. 
THE 

FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
PEN. 


* Twin kings of cz alig zraphy.”"— The 
Bailie. 


WE SMACNIVEN & CAMERON 


“4G#))) A THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
Wiss 


EDINBURGH 
“They glide like an express 
train.” — Herapath's Ratlway 
Fournal, 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON THE 


ee = SB) TE search Orr SCOTCH EXPRESS PEN, 


“ For rapid and smooth writing nothing can beat them.”— The Pictorial World, 
6d. and 1s. per Box. At all Stationers. 
Specimen box, ahton all the kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 


————_— — —See> 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
28, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH (Established 1720), 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 








AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


pLEKANDED-o pLlEXANDE po 


Is the Is noted Superior 


SEMing gow | Mrriyg cori 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 


Best 





COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES. 


Tur Reticious Tract Society now issue the Diagrams previously pub- 
lished by the Workinc Men's Epucationat Union. These Diagrams 
are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in a bold, attractive 
style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, adapted "for distant 
inspection, and coloured for gas or candle- light. They are durable and very 
portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may be obtained singly at 3s. 
each Diagram. ‘They are eyeleted for convenient suspension. 

Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in each Series, 
may be had with full particulars on application to 56, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 








oss) 


fakes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick t¢ 
id alwe ays wanted. Used . the Royal Laundries id by Starch Sellers every- 
re, in Packets, rd., 3d., and 6d, each. Prepared « nly by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
Druggist, Beeuion 1 and 2, Australian ‘Avenue, London. 


spider-web-like Materials. Once 





BORWICK’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


CUSTARD POWDER 


For making delicious 


CUSTARDS and 
BLANCMANGE., 


Most agreeable to eat with Pud- 
dings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by Grocers and Corn- 
Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets. 
and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


B FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


ORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR BREAD PASTRY, CAKES, 
PUDDINGS & SCONES . 





EEDHAM'S 


ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 


POLISHING 


Kn MARE. 
For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, &¢., Sold Retail everywhere. 


DSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 


1880. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
ADELAIDE, 1881. 


PASTE 
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Makers to the Queen. 





ASK For 


GOLD MEDAL 


DOME 


BLACK LEAD 


“The Clean Black Lead.” — “ate Press. 


Should any difficul peri- 
enced in obtaining JA ES! ' DOME 
LEAD, the makers will be happy to 
send a sample on receipt of two 
penny stamps to cover postage. 


Address, 
E. JAMES & SONS, 


Inventors & Sole Makers, 


The ‘‘ Nonpareil” is the richest, softest, and most 
becoming fabric ever produced, and is pre- 
eminently suited for Ladies’ indoor 


andoutdoor Costumes, Boys’ 
Suits, & Children’s 
ne 


The 
finer qualities are 
equal in appearance and 
wear better than the very best 
Lyons Silk Velvet, and cost only a quarter 
of the price. Every yard is stamped on the back 


“ Nonpareil,” to protect the public from fraud. Ofall | 


Drapers everywhere. Wholesale Agents—J. H. FULLER, 92, 


Watling Street, London ; JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller Street, Glasgow. | 








PLYMOUTH. 


RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT RGGs!! 
BIRD'S 2.7. 
= CUSTARD = 
“ss: POWDER 


POS “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Little 
Work containing Practical Hints and 


Bold every- 

















Thousands of customers 
testify that no other | 
article woven equals this | 
in general utility. 


Ss P E AR R ‘M AN’S 

Pure Wool Peseta | 

only. has no rival.” | 

mame S E RG ES 

PATTERNS | 
NOW READY 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 64. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 

| Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 

men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. "to 10s. 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues 

and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 

| Sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
principal Hallway Stations. No Agents. 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 








Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 


Reckitts 
Blue 


“Largest Sate 
in the W or id 











RB. Ke BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, PETTER LANS, CITY. 
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